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Doing 
the Impossible 


When it is a duty to do a thing; it 

ought to be done, whether it can be 
Simply because a duty is impossible 
-xcuse for refusing to do it. A large share of 
*man’s best work in life consists in accomplishing 
ssible when it must be done. 


Oo 


done or not. 


ISnO exc) 


the im 


Good Intentions Many a good intention dies from 
Bess or indole inattention. If, through careless- 
leet ath “ence or selfishness, a good intention 

put into effect, we have lost an opportunity, 


demorali 
OTalize . 2 e 
ed ourselves, and stolen from the pile of 


possible good. To be born and not fed is to perish. 
To launch a ship and neglect it is to lose it. To 
have a talent and bury it is to be a ‘‘ wicked and 
slothful servant.’’ For in the end we shail be judged, 
not alone by what we have done, But by what we 
could have done. 
os 
Willing Ae The most helpful people are those 
Let Things Alone who are careful to discriminate 
between the things which need help and the things 
which help themselves. A great many disturbances 
in life—disturbances, for instance, in the tide of 
thought or feeling in social or religious life—are like 
the overturning of a short bottle with a broad, heavy, 
curved bottom. That sort of a bottle quickly rights 
itself. Other changes are like the raising of dust in 
sweeping. A child sushes about the room trying to 
settle the dust, and only succeeds in raising more ; 
one who has learned better gives it time to settle, 
and turns to settle the things about the room that 
cannot settle themselves with any amount of time. 
No one is fitted to lead a nation, a church, or, least 
of all, a little child, who cannot note certain dis- 
turbances without feeling that something must be 
done about them. 
So 
A principle is always a safer guide 
than a rule. This is not merely 
applicatfle in the sphere of morals. It is true in the 


A Principle the 
Only Safe Guide 


realm of business 
every-day life. 


expediency and of matters of 
A principle of action is a seed that 
decides the character and form of every branch and 
leaf that grows out of the root that springs from that 
seed. If one bases his judgment ‘on the look of a 
single twig or leaf of a tree, he may be deceived 
through its peculiarity or imperfectness, but if he 
knows the seed from which came the root of that 
tree, he need not doubt as to its nature or character. 
A certain course of action may seem likely to bring 
profitable results to one who ventures on it ; but, if 
that supposed course is not in accordance with a 
known principle operative in that realm, appearances 
and seeming probabilities should go for naught. No 
course is a safe one unless it is based on a sound prin- 
ciple of action. Yet there are many who think they 
are doing right, in the realm of finance, of trade, of 
manufactures, of morals, of spiritual forces, when 
they are governed by what seems likely to produce 
the best results in that sphere, without its recognized 
conformity to a sound basal principle in that realm. 
This is always a mistake. Conformity to a right 
principle is a surer guide than the strongest evidence 
of the eyes, the ears, and the inclinations. 
fact, the only safe guide. 

= 


It is, in 


Life is a warfare. But it is a war- 


Humane Progress : “4 

fare in 4 much larger sense than 
that in which man fights against man and nation 
against nation. In more multitudinous and quieter 
ways than these is the struggle for a better existence 
carried on, and peoples ‘‘ beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks.’’ Gradu- 
ally the humanizing influences of Christianity are 
reducing the antagonisms of pain and hardship, — 


numerous and potent as they yet are. In a recent 


address, the distinguished alienist, Dr. John B. 

Chapin, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, speaking of 

the humane progress in the treatment of the insane, 

says : ‘* Mechanical restraints gradually disappeared. 

The doors of the hospital swing easier in both direc- 
tions. It is recognized that the insane have lost 
none of their legal or other rights, nor are they less 
entitled to respectful and sympathetic consideration, 

by reason of their affliction. The directors of:the 
hospitals are no longer wardens, but physicians ; the 
attendants upon the insane are not keepers, but 
nurses.’’ In this progression the hand of Science 
is conspicuous, but only by the spirit of the Christ 
do physicians supplant wardens, keepers become 
nurses, and asylums hospitals. Thus the sword 
gives way to the plowshare, the spear to the pruning- 
hook. Man recognizes the universal brotherhood 
of man, and the glorious prophecy of Isaiah finds 
fulfilment in ways which the nations of old could not 
suspect, nor the heathen of to-day conceive. 2 


CAB 


The Outward and the Inward in 
Religion 


‘ 
LL men have an outer and an inner life. The 
inner life is in the motives and purposes,—in 

a word, in the spirit of the man. 
conduct. 


The outer life is 
Between these there is a close relation, 
We 
can carefully calculate our dctions with reference to 


but by no means a perfect correspondence. 


the favorable judgment of men without having in 
us any real love for what is good and right as such. 
This is the religion of the moral man who is always 
boasting of his uprightness. He calls all men to 
He wants the credit for 
Now the question is, Has he reached 
to the deepest motive- gf honesty at all ? 


witness that he is honest. 
his honesty. 
Is it an 
Is it that men 
may speak well of him, and call him respectable? 
Or is it from an inherent iove of truth, because truth 
is right, and right is the will of the author of all 
good, the heavenly Father ? 


outer motive or an inner motive ? 


Here is the difference 
between a prudential morality and a vital religion, 
Morality is prudential. in the 
sphere of conduct ; religion is an inner principle,— 
the fealty of the heart to truth and righteousness. 
These may be identical. 


The former lives 


Religion includes moral- 
ity. It brings it up to a higher plane, and puts new 
motives into it. Christianity touches all our out- 
ward conduct, but it reaches it through the inne, 
life of the spirit. It seeks to set the life right at the 
core. It says that there is more to life—infinitely 
more—than mere outward action. No professional 
morality can teach more explicitly than Christianity 
does that we must pay honestly and speak truth- 
fully ; but Christianity goes much farther, and speaks 
of what we are, as well as of what we do. It says 
that there is a whole realm of life not included in the 
outward conduct which men see and judge. It is 
the realm of feeling, motive, aspiration, the heart- 
realm, which mere outer moralities never estimate 
or touch at all. If we were to grant Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s statement that conduct is three-fourths of 


life, we should still say that the other fourth was 
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more important than all. But conduct is not three- 
fourths of life. Character is four-fourths of it. 
Character properly understood includes conduct. 
How poor and superficial is his view who does not 
see that the great question is what a man is in him- 
self; what the riches of his own moral being are ; 
what the quality of his heart-life is ! . 

We rightly honor all good actions, but a man is a 
‘greater thing than an act. We can best honor the 
act if we can first honor the man. The deed gets 
its truest nobility from the nobleness of the man. 
The judgment of outward morality measures the 
man by the act ; a deeper estimate measures the act 
by the man. ‘Thus are we in danger of setting up 
some incident of life, or something that may be a 
mere incident, above the very inmost quality and 
essence of life itself,—counting the gold of the tem- 
ple above the temple itself. 

How often do we judge people by some single act 
that comes to our knowledge! We learn of some 
strange trait or wrong act, and our verdict is promptly 
given. Has a man fallen into a sin? Set him 
down! Little do we know the strength of his 
temptation, the weakness of his nature, against what 
he may have struggled earnestly and long. What if 
we should judge Peter by his sad and wicked de- 
nial? How different were Jesus’ judgments from 
those which we should have pronounced,—just be- 
cause he could see the effort and desire that strug- 
gied in those whom the world condemned and cast 
out! ‘* Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.’’ 

It is just because we cannot see more deeply into 
the real inner life that our judgments are so super- 
ficial. ‘Therefore they should be cautious. In hear- 
ing men’s judgments of one another we generally 
learn more of the person judging than of the person 
judged. Thus are our judgments judged, our criti- 
cisms criticised. 

This distinction between the inner and the outer 
life raises the question whether our religion is iden- 
tified with our best life. It is possible to take up a 
single idea or truth or duty of religion as if it were 
the whole or the best of it. The idea may be a 
good one,—the strict keeping of the Lord’s Day, or 
temperance ; the duty may be an excellent thing, — 
that of giving for benevolence, that of regular church- 
going. All excellent! ‘These things belong to re- 
ligion, but a man may do these without putting his 
best life into his religion at all. The true seat of 
the Christian life is the innermost realm of the 
spirit. ‘There is the real fountain of life, and what 
Jesus wants to do is to make ‘that pure and sweet. 
Do our best powers go into our religion, —our powers 
of feeling, reflection, aspiration, and hope? Are 
our héart-thoughts brought into captivity to Christ ? 
They are the material of the true inner temple. 

When we thus contemplate the inner and essen- 
tial nature of religion, we see that it is indestructible, 
It is itself the true life of humanity. We may there- 
fore say with Carlyle: ‘‘ The Christian religion, 
once here, cannot again pass away ; in one or the 
other form it will endure through all time ; as in 
Scripture, so also in the heart of man, it is written, 
‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ Were 
the memory of this faith never so obscured, as, in- 
deed, in all times, the coarse passions and percep- 
tions of the world do all but obliterate it in the 
hearts of most; yet in every pure soul, ih every 
poet and wise man, it finds a new missionary, a new 
martyr, till the great volume of universal history is 
finally closed, and man’s destinies are fulfilled in 
this earth” 

Too often we are like Luther, repeating phrases 
whose deepest meaning for life has never dawned 
upon our hearts ;-and we most need what came to 
him as if from heaven in his gropings after God’s 
light, —an inner revelation of the spirit of the essen- 
tial gospel of faith and hope and love. 
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.NOTES ‘ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


There are a great many questions 
about matters touched upon bht not 
fully explained in the Bible, which 
cannot be answered with the information at present 
available in the world. And such questions perplex 
many who would like to know everything that can be 
known. One of these questions, that reappears again 
and again, is, whether the Pharaoh of the Exodus was 
drowned in the Red Sea. ‘This question has been re- 
peatedly treated in these columns, especially in the 
issues for November 28, 1896, and December 24, 1892. 
Now again it is asked about by a Virginia correspondent, 
who writes : 


Was Pharaoh 
Drowned ? 


Was the ‘‘ Pharaoh *’ who was king of Egypt at the time when 
Moses led the children. of Israel out drowned in the Red Sea? 
Explain Psalm 136415. Were the Ten Commandments written 
by God on Mt. Sinai, and given to Moses by God, or spoken to 
the Jews themselves by God ? 

It is not yet known at what date the Israelites came 
out of Egypt; hence it is not clear as to who was the 
Pharaoh in whose reign it took place. Moreover, it is 
not said in the Bible that the Pharaoh of that time— 
whenever that was—was drowned. It is hardly probable 
that the king himself would in person lead a force sent 
to bring back fugitives ; yet whatever was done by his 
army would naturally be said to be done by himself. 
The verse at Psalm 136 : 15 does not say, even as a po- 
etic figure, that Pharaoh was drowned. It says that the 
Lord overthrew him, or, as the margin more literally 
renders it, ‘‘shook him off,""—as 4 pursuer by his sol- 
diers. The question is a curious one, but it has no 
practical value. Possibly it will be settled by subsequent 
discoveries, but the Bible text is correct in either event. 
As to the other-question, about the Ten Commandments, 
if God wrote them out for Moses in order that he might 
give them to the Israelites, God by that very act spoke 
them to the children of Israel. To write a message is 
to say, or to speak, what is said in the message. 


- 


Duties of Pastor 1" Order to do his work well in his 
toward sphere, a man needs to know what 
the Sunday-school his work is in that sphere. And it is 
often the case that this is not clear either in his mind or 
in the minds of those about him. There seems to be a 
question about the duties of the pastor in relation to the 
Sunday-school in the mind of a very prominent super- 
intendent in the province of New Brunswick, who writes : 
The duties of superintendent has been a subject for discussion 
at Sunday-school conventions for many years, but I do not re- 
member seeing the duties of the pastor discussed, except, it may 
be, to ask the question if he should teach. In view of the fact 
that the Sunday-school is a department of the church of which 
the pastor is the head, he must have some duties in relation to it. 
What are they? As he is usually a man trained in the schools, 
which the superintendent often is not, should be see to it that 
proper methods of teaching are used, or, if they are not, should he 
seek to supply the lack ? 

Of course, the Sunday-school is, or ought to be 
deemed, a department of the church. The pastor is, or 
ought.to be, the clergyman, or minister, in charge of 
that church. As such he is responsible for the oversight 
of the individuals, the families, and the schools of that 
church. His pulpit work is at the best only one phase 
of his ministry. As a pastor he is over all the depart- 
ments of the church work, including the conduct of pub- 
lic worship, the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school, and 
other lines of Christian effort It does not follow, how- 
ever, that he is personally to lead in all these. He may 
not be the best man for a.choir leader, yet he ought to 
see that there is a good man in that place. So of the 
Sunday-school,—he may not be the best man to super- 
intend it, but he ought to see to it that the best man 
available is in that position. A man trained in the 
schools may know something about teaching, and again 
he may not. If the clergymen in Canada are trained to 
teach or to know something about teaching, they are so 
far in advance of American clergymen generally. In the 
United States there are theological training-schools, 
where some attention is given to teaching clergymen to 
teach, and there are others where that thing does not 
seem to be thought of; if he can preach, that is often 
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deemed sufficient, even though he knows nothing abou 
teaching. It is safe to say, however, that it is a Pastor's 
duty to be the pastor of his Sunday-school, anq that, 
for his own sake and the sake of his church, he ought 
to see to it that every department of his school is in actual 
charge of a man who can do as well there as, and perhaps 
much better than, he could if he could give his time to jt. 





A Way of Escape 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


ROM the turmoil, the trial, the conflict of life, 
FE From the hour of darkness, the hour of tears, 
From the struggle, the sorrow, the anguish, the strife, 
Which we meet and we dread in our fast-fleeting years, 


Thank God ! there is ever a way of escape. 

We may fly from the din, we may step from the mart, 
Our course for the day ntay in quietness shape, 

Our looks may grow bright im the peace of the heart, 


There is always the comfort of leaving the load 

At the foot of the cross that stands hard by the way ; 
There is always the gladness of walking the road 

With One whose dear words are our strength and our stay, 


There is work to be done, there are lesson to learn, 
There are nobler things waiting than heaping up pelf, 
And ever, as flowers to sunlight that turn, 
We may turn unto Jesus, forgetful of self. 


Though life be a battle, though sometimes defeat 

And sometimes sore wounds be our portion and griet, 
Yet this is our comfort,—we shall not retreat 

At the end of the fight, if we follow our Chief. 


In the stress and the pain, in the languor and wo, 
By the pattern he set us our course we wil! shape ; 
Whatever the peril, the issue, we know, 
Is safe in his hands, and the way of escape, 


Which he marked from the first, will be ours at the end. 
So victors we tread, though the marching be steep,— 
We are led by our Captain, our master, our friend ; 
Though the battle be stubborn the rest will be deep. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Paul on Board 
By John Sparhawk Jones, D.D. 


 egupdoregee says that Julius Cesar on a tempestu- 

ous night, crossing a channel in a light open 
boat, quieted the alarm of the oarsmen who were ferry- 
ing him by telling them, ‘* Pluck up your courage ; you 
carry Cesar." This great Roman had faith in his des 
tiny ; a secret presentiment bade him believe that he 
was born to achieve a notable career ; he was conscious 
of power, of resource, and he had a profound belief is 
his star. 

His reported language sets up a striking parallel to the 
case of the Apostle Paul. Their state of mind was much 
the same, and their words equivalent in meaning. In 
both of these extraordinary men a thorough, deep-seated 
conviction found utterance, —that they did not belong 
the coarse and common herd of stupid, indifferent, # 
ordinary persons of no significance, and who had no 
particular errand to do in the world. This was ™ 
egotisnr or personal vanity in either of them ; it was ¢ 
presentiment, a persuasion, a private conviction that 
they were born to effect something memorable and ¢ 
during on the earth. And this forefeeling has oftes 
been a note or characteristic of forceful men and wome® 
Unquestionably, it is a source of mighty strength for one 
td feel that he has a work to do, samething of value © 
accomplish, a chief end ; that he is not 2 waif, an autumn 
leaf blown about by the winds, a seaweed tossed by the 
billow, an idle, oarless boat adrift on*the sea, but that 
he lives under a providential law, and is strictly immor 


: : : : is being | 
tal until the inevitable purpose concerned in hi being 


is exhausted. This, I suspect, has really been the secret 
strength of great souls, has nerved and sustained them, 
and made them ‘‘swifter than eagles'’ and “ stroage 
than lions,’ and given them an «« Olympian serenity 
in the midst of tumults and distractions. 
And Paul was one of the masculine soul 
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because he had this divination, this strong un© 
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ertitude that he was allied to the Cause of causes, the 
Soul of souls, the God of history, and had a part to play 
he evolution of a divine plan. At this crisis he had 
to Cesar from the prejudice and malice of the 
Jews, who were bent upon destroying him, and he was 
on his voyage to Rome. Both the shipmaster and the 
urion must have been impressed by his commanding 
and that a layman in nautical matters should 
express such decided convictions, without reserve, in so 
critical a posture of things as a shipwreck. But Paul was 
py instinct and genius a commander, one of those whose 
very presence is a tower of strength, to whom others 
look, and upon whom theydean. Paul had the consti- 
tutional qualifications of a leader. He was sagacious, 
bold, and prompt, no grain of indecision in his make- 
up; a man of strong convictions, and one who never 
quailed in giving them effect. 

These qualities are conspicuous on the voyage to 
Rome. A passenger and a prisoner, it yet does not 
occur to him to be officious or meddlesome, to offer his 
unprofessional opinion, even, to men who were supposed 
to understand their craft, With the sure instinct of a 
great, broad, original man, he knows that he is right, 
and hence counsels the ship's officers to lie quiet at 
Crete during the season of storm. And when at length 
they had sailed into the big black heart of it, and into 
chaotic darkness, and heard the breakers boiling against 
the rocks, Paul coolly points it out as the indication of 
his practical wisdom and seamanship, albeit he was a 
plain Christian preacher, and no professional navigator 
at all. 

The Roman centurion was evidently impressed by the 
robust manhood of his prisoner, and his tremendous 
force of character. 


of c 


in th 
appealed 


cent 
bearing, 


No doubt, he was conscious of a 
sentiment of respect and admiration or hero worship and 
secret homage, at the elevated qualities of this obscure 
but singular Jew ; he felt the pull upon him of that in- 
effable somewhat that makes the heart adore in the 
presence of a great man, or a great. heroism, or a great 
quality. This appears from the fact that he would not 
listen to the proposition to kill Paul in order to prevent 
the escape of the prisoners. _ Standing at opposite poles 
from each other, the soldier recognized unusual power, 
noble aims, intellectual and moral kingliness, a colum- 
nar personality,-in-Paul, and freely accorded him the 
. benefits rightfully challenged by such a character. 

Yet Paul was an insignificant looking Jew, and all his 
circumstances argued against him. - Nothing in _his 
position gave him right to a hearing save the one incon- 
trovertible fact that he Awew more about that particular 
voyage, and the best way of navigating the Mediterra- 
nean for that once, than the whole shipload. A sectary, 
the apostle of a heretical faith, an accused man bound 
over to answer before Cesar’s judgment-seat, without 
money, friends, influence, patronage, high connections, 
he stood forth on the wreck amid the-howling of the 
storm and the heaving of the sea, and the straining and 
plunging and rattling of the dismantled craft, and all 
the terrifying concomitants of miserable shipwreck, in the 
uperb composure and majesty of intrepid manhood, 
felling the affrighted crew that even now, at the eleventh 
hour, should they act upon his instructions, they would 
ast escape with a whole skin, if not a dry one. 
a fine illustration of the superiority that naturally 
belongs to Capacity, to insight, to breadth of vision. 

But observe, again, that the ground of Paul's confi- 
tence under the trying circumstances was a supernatural 
suggestion. An angel, a voice, a vision of some sort, 
“7 — him during the night, giving assurance 
mn ae fen him, he must stand before Cesar. Clearly, 
he believed in an invisible world of moral mind, will, 
and agency, behind all this phenomenal scene of nature 
/ . Paul believed that personality and purpose 
a over this universe, not chance, and, more than 
"i a is possible a communion or commerce 

'€ two spheres of nature and the supernatural, 
‘finite man may come into a real relation 
nterence with supreme verities. True, the sea 

, the storm boomed and crashed around them 
Algor: light and heart-shattering thunders, the ship 
, a PP. i pieces, hope had fled, every face was 

: lackness and despair, the only blessed ray 
mot across the waste and welter came from that 
a 1 ss angel whom Paul averred that he had 

3 Hie belbescaall peril. But that was enough for 
the rain, he chee man is greater than the thunder, 

5"ning, greater than the whole realm of 
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physics ; that he is not the sport of blind impersonal 
forces, but the instrument .of a higher will. - Paul be- 
lieved that there is something greater than matter or 
motién or force, a kingdom of moral ideas, a providen- 
tial law, that could not be drowned in the vasty deep or 
smitten by thunderbolts. 

And this doctrine of a personal God, a moral govern- 
ment, an eternal purpose, running like a thread through 
all ages, this doctrine that all things work together 
toward the realization of the best policy for the whole 
creation, this is, at bottom, the saving clause in our 
case. It is absolutely necessary to take into account the 
throne of God, the kingdom of God, the eternal, intelli- 
gent purpose of God, in order even to make the world 
safe to live in, not to» speak af any coherent theory of 
this universe. ‘ 

That word of the angel to Paul, ‘‘ Fear not, thou must 
be brought before Cesar,’’ 
connection. 


is highly significant in this 
Most of the ship's company were sailing 
from Alexandria to Rome for their own private reasons 
and for their respective advantage, and, if every soul of 
them had perished in that driving sea, it is not extrava- 
gant to say that the dismal event would not have appre- 
ciably affected the interests of the race. 
aboard ! 


But Paul was 
Below all the cargo, gains, traffic, hopes, ex- 
pectations, invof[ved in that voyage, there lay a vital 
consideration transcending them all. For the Christian 
apostle was connected with an order of facts and with a 
historical development compared with which the com- 
mercial ventures of these traders sailing to Italy were the 
merest trifle. 
history, and to the moral education of mankind ; their 
call to Rome was not in the interest of the new Christian 
movement, nor in any way linked with the moral prog- 
ress of the race. Crew and cargo might all have gone 
to the slimy bottom of the deep on that howling night 
without irreparable damage to any precious interest or 
institute the world. knows of. 
aboard ! 


But Christianity was 

. 

And there is a_wide difference in the dignity, value, 
and excellence, both of truths and ‘of men. There are 
cardinal events, hinges upon which the gates of Time 
turn, and which determine the cast of society and the 
drift of things. There have been decisive battles in his- 
tory, of which, had victory perched upon other banners, 
the civilization, laws, manners, subsequent condition, of 
the world, would have been unlike the actual fact. So, 
too, there have* been solitary and singular individuals 
who have seemed to turn the life of their time into other 
channels. This contemporary age of ours is largely, if 
not wholly, what it is because. of certain powerful per- 
sonalities and fruitful formative periods antecedent. to it, 
and prodigiously potent and influential, and that have 
made it, under God, what it is. The men die, and the 
epochs and their contents are rolled up as a garment, 
but the residual facts left stranded after the tide has 
ebbed, the new idea started, the fresh impulse given, 
the new direction in which the currents of human society 
have set, the germinant quality of all these things, and 
the altered opinions, methods, fashions, and spirit in 
which they culminate, —¢/7s is the supreme interest. This 
permanent substratum that underlies the transactions of 
time is really the significant thing, because it indicates 
Hence Paul saved 
the ship because it was necessary that he should carry the 
Christian gospel to the mistress of the then world. 
The spiritual life of man was in question. 


the unfolding of a divine purpose. 


The moral 
exigencies of the race saved that foundering craft in the 
Adriatic. 

Verily it isa tremendous truth that the world stands 
for the sake of a moral purpose. Groaning in pain, 
rocking with earthquakes, belching out fire and smoke 
from volcanic vents, holding within itself, in air and in 
subterranean centers, combustibles that could hurl it into 
the pit of annihilation, the great and gracious God keeps 
this earth-ball spinning serenely and securely around its 
solar throne, holding terrific energies in leash and under 
control, subject to the gradual outworking of his perfect 
idea for the children of men. The world, with all its 
plant and scaffoldings stands in order that out of the 
confusion, rubbish, and uproar shall .arise a divine con- 
struction,—a_ building of God, a ‘‘civitas Dei,’’ a 
golden age of regenerated manhood, a final symphony 
out of all the harsh preludes and tangled discords of this 
present rehearsal. - As the case now stands, the world 
reminds one of yon straining, dismantled hulk on the 


stormy Adriatic. Seamed with scars, cursed with sin, 


They did not stand related to subsequent ° 
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drenched with tears and human blood, plowed with 
battle-furrows, smoking with ruins, crowded with 
pallid, hopeless faces, the earth has been 
wheeling along through dark, tempestuous, lawless cen- 
turies, some of them so rude and boisterous with carnality 
and crime that, had it not been for this overruling moral 
purpose, had it not been that Pau/ was aboard, that God 
has in store an immense and magnificent future for the 
race of man, had it not been for this Christian program, 
which, when finished, shall vindicate the supreme wis- 
dom; and satisfy the highest ideal and challenge the 
applause of the intelligent creation, there is no reason 
to suppose that any other consideration would have 
saved it. ' 


anxious, 


What ‘intrinsic value is there in commerce, trade, 
banking, coal and gold mining, in politics, philosophy, 
or mechanical invention, in any established fact or fix- 
ture, to make it worth while to perpetuate the human 
family and save the world from sinking? You cannot 
find firm footing until you alight upon the continent of 
moral convictions and the’supernatural. If there be no 
personal God, no glorious purpose of God, no larger 
knowledge of God possible, no higher life for the soul, 
no goal of moral perfection toward which our nature 
tends; then what is there in your shops, factories, spin- 
dles, turbine-wheels, power-looms, mechanism of busi- 
ness and banking, or in your biology and physiology 
and physics &nd the whole mundane machinery, to keep 
the world standing ?_ If these be the totality of things ; if 
there be no verities behind and beyond them ; if virtue, 
holiness, redemption from the dominion of sin, be not 
eternal, indestructible certainties ; if there be no sublime 
purpose of God leading from the lower to the higher, 
from the seen to the unseen,—in one word, if Paul be 
not aboard,—why should this old earth-ship fight any 
longer with monsoons, or labor through the deeps of 
time ? 

Observe, in conclusion, that, although the announce- 
ment of the mysterious angel was explicit, and Paul's 
confidence predicated upon it, absolute, yet when the 
crisis came upon which the whole question of safety , 
hinged, his language was practical and peremptory. In 
an underhanded way the sailors had lowered a life-boat, 
under pretext of casting anchor, but really as a stratagem 
to save themselves and abandon the ship. ~ Paul detected 
the manceuver, exposed their criminal plan, and defeated 
the design. Nevertheless, looking at this incident nar- 
rowly, it appears to carry incompatible elements. On 
the one hand, the absolute assurance of rescue without 
conditions made to Paul in a»vision ; on the other hand, 
the imposition, at the last moment, of a very stringent 
necessary condition, —the frustration of the seamen’s sel- 
fish and cruel program. It is obvious that here again crops 
up the ancient and permanent antagonism between the 
higher and lower spheres of divine and human agency. 
The unconditional revelation is made to Paul that he 
shall certainly go to Rome, and he firmly believes and 
declares that the event shall be as predicted. But the 
critical point is that his dogmatic theology does not in- 
terfere with his practical seamanship when the emer- 
gency arises. 

I commend Paul's method of dealing with vexed 
questions in the sphere of religion. His doctrine con- 
cerning the nature and attributes of God—the divine 
omniscience and veracity—serves as an adamantine base 
upon which to build an unwavering assurance of his 
personal safety. But, mark, he does not push it into an 
ultraism, a fanaticism, or beat his silly head against 
‘rocky mysteries ; he listens to the voice of the practical 
reason, ‘‘ Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot 
be saved.'’ Apart from metaphysical theology, and 
alongside of it, there is also a sphere of second causes, 
of action, of duty, of moral agency and accountability. 
If the end is foreordained, the means leading up to it 
are equally necessary. This is the true relation subsist- 
ing between the doctrines of revealed religion and the 
practical duties of life. Ours isnot to be a knowledge 
of what God is in the whole sweep and amplitude and 
affluence of his glorious nature, or why he has made the 
world as it is, or the mystery of man and of sin on this 
earth. The knowledge of necessary conditions ‘is our 
humble sphere, and not a knowledge commensurate with 
the whole range of the truth ; as when Paul said to the 
centurion, ‘‘If you allow these mer? to escape we are 
lost,’’ notwithstanding my angel and his heavenly mes- 
sage. 


Hence I argue it is futile for men to pry into the arcana 
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and hidden mystery of things, to inquire ‘‘ What is the 
will of God regarding me?’’ ‘‘ What shall be the fate 
of heathen?'’ ‘Are there few, or many, that shall be 
‘¢Shall I know my friends in heaven?'’ and 
much else of the same kind. The right question is, 
‘‘Do I comply with revealed conditions?’’, ‘Do I 
pray ?"’ *‘Do I try daily to come into conscious relation 
with the Father of Spirits through Jesus Christ ?’’ ‘Do 
J abhor that which is evil?’’ ‘‘What are my tastes, 
habits, choices, spirit?'’ This exhausts our part just 
now. 


saved ? 


Our part is to believe, to obey, to practice, to 
live up to the line of our light, to keep open the sluices 
of moral sensibility, to beat down Satan under our feet, 
toskeep conscience alert and keen, and get our horizon 
widened and rolled back, and meanwhile to leave what 
lies hopelessly beyond the reaches of our soul to an 
ampler day. Take Paul's practical logic imto your life. 
He knew two things,—one, an inflexible certainty, that 
could not be annulled ; the other, a plain, practical duty 
that must go along with it as its complement. Nor did 
the two clash. Each stood firm on its own proper 
ground. So, too, do ye be assured that there is nothing 
in the mystery of God or in the nature of things to ex- 
cuse you from conscious duty. Duties are ours, even 
though the doctrines and reasons that underlie them be 
obscure. 


Philadelphia. 
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Cunningham Geikie 


By a Bible Reader 


[Bditor's Note.—This is one of a series of biographical sketches 
of those who write regularly on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for The Sunday School Times. Sketches of Dr. McLaren, 
Dr. Riddle, Professor Wells, Canon Tristram, the Rev. William 
Ewing, and ‘ Faith Latimer,'’ have already appeared. Dr. 
Geikie's Lesson Story is on page 664 of this week's issue.] 


HERE are books whose titles gain familiar currency 
among a people to whom the author's name and 
personality are almost or quite unknown. Again, there 
are books with whose titles ‘the 
names of their authors come to 
be so indissolubly linked that 
- neither seems complete without 
thought or mention of the other. 
Books of the latter class win their 
way into the affections as well as 
the minds of their readers, ‘carry- 
ing their authors’ names with 
them to hold a place as a per- 
friend im the student's 
sanctum or at the family fireside. 
Conspicuous among such books are two commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘Geikie’s Life of Cprist’’ and « Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible,''—works which have contributed 
immensely, not only to a more intelligent study of the 
Bible, but to an increasing zeal in the pursuit of that study. 
But many of the tens of thousands of readers of the 
** Life and Words of Christ'’ and of the Old Testament 
‘* Hours "’ do not know how versatile and how volumi- 
nous an author Dr, Cunningham Geikie has been. Many 
of them do not know that he has lately completed the 
** New Testament Hours’’ and a ‘‘ Short Life of Christ."’ 
Nor do these complete the list-ef his aids for the Bible 
student. ‘‘ The Holy Land and the Bible"’ illustrates 
Scripture from a study of the land in which it was writ- 
ten. The author writes, not from hearsay, but from 
personal observation in the land that gave birth to thé 
Book of books. ‘This work has_ been translated into 
Indeed, the ‘‘ Life and Words of Christ’’ has 
had the peculiar honor of being reproduced, not only in 
the Russian tongue, but it has been ordered by the 
Holy Synod of the Russian Church to be used in the 
high schools of the empire, so that, as the translator 
says, Dr. Geikie is read from the Sea of Japan to the 
Vistula, and from the. White Sea to the Caucasus. 

Few persons are competent to form right judgments of 
the numerous personages of the Bible. With the trend 
of the Scripture story they become fairly familiar, but to 
a clear-cut picture of the character of this or that king, 
prophet, military leader, or peasant, they have not at- 
tained. As a student of life and a portrayer of human 
character, Dr. Geikie has to such persons proved a 
worthy helper in his *« Old Testament Characters." This 
is a veritable portrait gallery, whither the Bible reader 
may resort to gain a simple, clear-tut view of the char- 
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acter and life of those men and women whose names 
and doings are already in a sway familiar, but who have 
never yet stood out to the mind in their individuality of 
personal character. 

This book on the ‘‘ Characters’’ is but one .of the 
minor works of our indefatigable author. Others are 
‘« The Precious Promises,’’ ‘‘The English Reformation,”’ 
‘‘ Entering on Life: A Book for Young Men,’’ and 
‘* Life in the Woods : A Canadian Story.’’ 

it will thus be seen that Dr. Geikie is indeed not 
only voluminous, but versatile, as an author. Nor is 
he content to address his eager hosts alone through book 
pages, or in the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
He* has held the vicarage of St. Mary's at Barnstable, 
Devon, England, where he would, still have been but for 
the death of his daughter. Subsequently he accepted 
the vicarage of St Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. There 
he remained five years, but the fierce east winds so 
affected his throat that he had to resign to save his life, 
since which he has been living quietly in Bourne- 
mouth. : 

Those to whom the name of Cunningham Geikie has 
become a household word in the New World will be 
particularly interested to know that, although a native 
of Edinburgh, and, for many years past, vicar in the 
Church of England, yet he was edueated in Queen's 
College, Toronto, entered the ministry as a Presbyterian 
clergyman, and held 2 pastorate in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, from 1851 to 1854. His father sleeps at Cole- 
brook, Connecticut, where he was a minister of the 
church long held by Jonathan Edwards,, Jr. 

America thus holds a peculiar claim on Dr. Geikie, — 
even though Americans do. so often mispronounce his 
name by making the first vowel sound in it as though it 
were like ‘‘i'’ instead of like ‘‘ee.’’ If Geikie were a 
German name, the ‘‘ ei'’ in it would sound like ‘‘i'’ in 
‘«mine ;’’ but, as it is Scotch, the ‘‘ei’’ is like ‘‘ee’’ 
in ‘‘ seen."’ 

Dr. Geikie retufmed to Britain, and held several pas: 
torates until 1873. In 1876 he was ordained a deacon 
in the Church of England, and became curate at St. 
Peter's Church, Dulwich, near London, at which time 
his ‘* Life and Words of Christ’’ was published. 

Dr. Geikie turned seventy about three years ago, and, 
although his literary work has been before the public 
for nearly a quarter of a century, he still stands pre- 
eminent as the popular exponent of Scripture. To have 
been honored with doctorates is indeed. but a trifle com- 
pared with the honor of having ministered to a parish 
of Bible readers which may fairly be said to girdle the 
globe. 


Ca 
The Bible as a Guide in Social Studies 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE Bible is not, as some have assumed, a declaration 
merely of God's purpose to save individual men out 
of this world into a better one. It discloses his purpose 
to save society no less than individuals. Our Lord 
preached the advent of a kingdom of God, a kingdom 
of heaven, meaning manifestly a new-and truer. order 
of human social life than the earth as yet. possessed. 
His teaching is largely occupied with the relations of 
men inside this society with the laws of truth, openness, 
mutual confidence, and generosity, which are to cdntrol 
its conduct. 

This side of the Bible’s teaching appeals with especial 
force to our own generation, in that we are drawn so much 
to the study of social problems. Professor Drummond 
says that in his labors among the students of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburg he found them especially open to 
this aspect of the truth. They were roused by the promise 
of a social life better and more human than they had 
known, where they would have remained comparatively 
indifferent to a gospel offered to them as individuals. 
In this latter they were wrong, but not wrong in being 
alive to the gospel as a social program. 

But the sociology of the Bible does not begin with the 
Gospels. The whole book, from Genesis to Revelation, 
abounds in interest of this kind. Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, in his «‘ Ancient Law,”’ refers tothe Book of 
Genesis as the only complete and trustworthy account 
we have of the process by which the family was ex- 
panded into a tribe, a group of tribes, a nation. What 
the sociologists gather by inference from other docu- 
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ments, notably from the Brehon Laws of Ireland, is hee 
described explicifly. 

The history of the “Jewish state occupies the greater 
part of the Old Testament, and fills a large place in the 
New. It is not possible to grasp the full Significance of 
the Bible story unless we see in it the record of a Natiog 
under divine training and discipline. Neither wij it do 
to put this story apart from the story of other nations % 
a thing special, exceptional, and supernatural, The 
supernatural enters into the history of every people 
The Hebrew historians ‘differ from the ordinary writes 
of history in having the insight to see and the Courage 
to declare God's dealing with their people in Orderly ¢ 
unexpected ways. The Hebrew history is the best key 
to God's dealing with nations in all ages. And the beg 
comment on the Hebrew story often is found in the eg. 
periences of peoples of a later date. 

Sir Edward Strachey has shown this admirably in his 
work on the prophecies of Isaiah, originally published 
under the title, ‘‘ Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon 
and Sennacherib.’’ He draws freely upon Niebulr ang 
other students of the politics of modern Europe for his 
materials. The prophets, indeed, were sociologists by 
profession, and public teachers of their people with regan 
to present duties and national problems. They brought 
to their people the message which the really great reform. 
ers of all ages have proclaimed. They declared the inti. 
mate relation of society to God, who stands with the plumb 
line in his hand among the peoples, demanding of mea 
the absolute uprightness of which that is the symboi 
With Plato, Savonarola, Cromwell, Mazzini, Lincoln, they 
called their people to love righteousness, and to amay 
themselves on God's side, instead of offering him futile 
bribes to take their side. 

The family and the nation are limited and local socie. 
ties. But the human instinct calls for a universal society, 
which shall exist to gather all men into one brotherhood 
That is given in the church which Jesus founded, send. 
ing forth the Twelve to gather all nations into its mem. 
bership. In the church is the gathering under one 
Head (avaxegatacofa:) of whatever is in the heavens and 
whatever is upon the earth (Eph. 1 : 10). In the estab 
lishment of the church the last great step is taken in the 
sociological development of mankind, whatever leser 
steps remained to be taken. To the institute of the 
affections, which is the family, and the institute of rights, 
which is the state, was added the institute of humanity, 
which is the church. 

The Acts of the Apostles, therefore, possesses for the 
sociologist exactly the interest which Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine ascribes to the Book of Genesis. Here also we have 
a trustworthy and intelligible account of the origination 
of a new form of. society, and one .as necessary and % 
natural as the state itself. Here we have the first and 
formative stages of a great development, which has gone 
forward ever~since. And as we go back to the Te 
Words at Sinai to learn what were the rights which the 
state exists to realize, and what are its essential relations 
to its Creator, so we go to the teachings of the Gospels 
and the Acts to learn what are the laws of this new form 
of social life. And as the later Jewish history presest 
a running commentary upon the Sinaitic law, 5° the 
Epistles and the Revelation supply the authentic com 
ment on the law of the church's life in all ages. 

The Apocalypse, especially, is a sociological book 
It opens with the social life and social trials and vic 
tories of seven of the early churches. It passes © 4 
glimpse of the society of heaven in its hol) 
awful subordinations. It returns to our planet to depict 
the judgments about to fall upon two perverted and ul 
godly forms of society,—the Jewish nation and the 
Roman empire. It closes with a vision, not of heaves 
but of the holy society about to be established upon earth, 
—the New Jerusalem coming down out of heaven to 
this earth. The book deals everywhere with the social 
fellowships of mankind, not with the well-being ilk 
being of individuals within them. 

To study the Bible in its entirety, one must be 7" 
or less of a sociologist. Not that sociology 's super 
sede everything else, and especially not that the indr 
vidual, with his rights and responsibilities, his ‘I 
needs and powers, is to be left out of sight 
there, present on every page, and yet rarely filling tbe 
whole page, often occupying but a small part of + re 
the Bible is broad as life, having, indeed, the #™ 
author. 

Philadelphia. 
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The Light of Dawn 
By L. S. P. 


(The marginal reading of the Revised Version in Proverbs 4: 18 
is, “ But the path of the righteous is as the light of dawn, that 
ghineth more and more unto the perfect day."’) 


OT ‘a shining light’’ are most of our paths; alas ! 
but what comfort in the thought that they may be 
at least as ‘‘ the light of dawn,’’—only a glimmer, per- 
haps, but full of promise ! Some time, for our weary 
feet, the land of which God is the light, for our sorrowing 
hearts the perfect day; but here and now the same day, 
the same light, albeit in the dawn. After the night of 
sin, when we walked in darkness and had no light, the 
day has dawned and the day-star has arisen ; darkness 
still in the valley and under the cypress trees, but soon 
shall «‘the shadows flee away,’’ for the hills are tipped 
with glory, soft and tender, which we know betokens the 
coming, nay, the presence, of the Sun of Righteousness. 
Blessed be the ‘‘ light of dawn’’ in our lives of dark- 
ness, for its joy-beams in the sky tell us that daylight 
and sunshine are near at hand, and that ‘the perfect 
day "’ is soon to shed its light upon us. 


Galesburg, Ml. 
o> 


“ Not Patched, but Whole” 


A City Mission Incident 


By John S. MacIntosh, D.D. 


T CAUGHT the men. It went straight home to their 
own experience. They understood it. ‘Twas to 
them like a great flash-light. 

The meeting was held in a rescue home, a shelter for 
the stranded, a very ‘‘ house of mercy’’ for the halt, the 
maimed, the helpless in life and soul. A motley crowd 
of men gathered in it. But keen of wit, sharp of eye, 
trained to measure men, was every one of them. They 
were all graduates in the world’s hardest school, and the 
marks of their bitter education were deep cut. 

The preacher rose. With searching glance the room 
was swept from end to end. In that moment of scruti- 
nizing pause the men ‘‘sized up’’ the preacher ; and 
he, familiar with that scene from frequent visits, and 
with such groups, from student davs onward, as quickly 
appraised his heaters. 

Fifteen minutes were given to preach to them Jesus. 
The speaker was in hot earnest, ‘‘ struck oil at the first 
drive,’ spoke out clean-cut thoughts true but tender. 
The whole company craned towards him, and made him 
the center, their eyes fixed, their faces set. They mag- 
netized the speaker. He felt the potent spell of good 
listening. Words came fast and hot, but quiet and 
soulful. He, had his audience because his audience 
had him. 

The question of Jesus at Bethesda, «‘ Wilt thou be 
made whole ?’’ was the theme pressed home. Apply- 
ing the truth in various forms, he was appealing to the 
hopeless ones, beaten in the life fight, to trust the 
almighty power and unwearying love of Jesus. Sud- 
denly he leaned forward, paused an instant, then shot 
these words out, ‘‘Remember, men, it's not patched, 
but made whole,’’ 

The men drew back as if smitten. There was dead 
silence for a second, followed by a half-choked breath, 
a big gulp in the men's throats. Then came a low, 
half-smothered cry, ‘‘ That's it, that’s just it, and all of 
it’’ A large, fine-looking man sitting to the right of 
the desk, had spoken out, evidently without knowing. 
A gray-haired woman, with the sweet, sad face that 
always hints at the old tale of tears, laid her hand 
lightly on the arm next her. 

In a few minutes more the talk ended. A hymn. was 
well sung, and a short, simple prayer, born of the joy 
of a new-found peace, followed. The meeting was 
7 and the man of the outburst was on his feet : 
ee The preacher hit it square, and it went home, and I 
couldn't keep the words back. I know it: ‘Not 
patched, but made whole.’ It tells all the story of 
myself and Christ's self patched for years, but the 
Patches fell off or made bigger holes. I had become a 
hard drinker. 1 lost my situation. I sobered up, got 
te pry failed again and again. Still I 
oes = = I fell. At last my wife and children 

§° away to her father’s, and decency and clothes 
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were gone. One wet, cold November night, as I sat, 
half asleep, in the doorway of an empty house, a Bible 
woman asked me to come into the mission. There 
Jesus found me. He didn’t patch ; he just made me 
whole. And now we're all together and happy again, — 
aren't we, Bob?’’ laying his hand on a fine boy of 
some eleven years. : 

Then the men broke down, for the boy put his arm 
round his father, and the gray-haired woman sobbed. 

It went from lip to lip: ‘‘ Not patched, but whole.’ 

A white-haired elder, a very Barnabas of consolation, 
rose to say : ‘* That's a word we all need. We haven't 
all drank, or fallen, but most of us have patched the 
old man up. I tried it long, only to fail, and be disap- 


’ 


pointed. At last I trusted all to Jesus, and he has made 
me whole.’’ 
And the testimonies ran along the benches : ‘ Patch- 


ing’s no good, but Jesus does make whole.”’ 

Those men knew it. Do you? What answer hast 
thou ready to the question of infinite love and almighty 
power falling on thine ear, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole ?”’ 


Philadelphia. 





The Children’s Part 


A Song for the Little Ones. 


By the Rev. Charles I. Junkin 


J UST to grow, like the lilies, 
Drinking the morning dew, 
Painting each leaf and petal 
In loveliest, brightest hue. 


Just to receive God's goodness 
Deep in a loving heart, 

Just to become like Jesus, 
This is the children’s part. 


Just to live like the swallows, 
Cleaving the soft blue sky, 
Trusting the loving Father 
To send all the day's supply. 


Just to receive, etc. 
Just to give, like the fountain, 
Under the sunlight gleams, 


Each little drop a helper 
To fill up the cooling streams. 


Just to receive, etc. 
Just to shine, like the sunbeams, 
Fluttering to and fro, 


Filling each little corner 
With kindly and gentle glow. 


Just to receive, etc. 
Philadelphia. 
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Bible Enigmas 
Plants 
By W. A. Bolles 


[Editor’s Note.—It is hoped that the simple studies in the natu- 
ral history of the Bible, of which the following ‘‘ enigma”"’ is 
one, will be of interest to parents and teachers, as well as to 
young people. The first of these enigmas, and a carefully pre- 
pared list of suggestions for different uses to which they may be 
put, appeared in The Sunday School Times of March 13, 1897. 


Others will follow from time to time.]} 

A NATIVE of Asia, and of extensive orchard culture 
in southern Europe. It is one of the chief trees 

of Palestine, generally grows in pairs thirty feet high, 

It attains the 

It prefers 


and is scraggy with numerous branches. 
remarkable age of a thousand years or more. 
rocky elevated ground and is of slow growth. 

The trunk sends up from its roots a number of shoots 
for succession. These, the ‘‘Sweet Psalmist’’ likens to 
a family of lovely children around the table of happy, 
pious parents. Its wood is yellowish, close grained, and 
takes a fine polish. Solomon used it in the construction 
of the door-posts and lintels of the temple, and the 
cherubim of the mercy-seat, ornamented them with 
beautiful carvings and overlaid them with gold (1 Kings 
6 : 23-33). 

Its leaves are firm, leathery, lance-shaped, dark ever- 
green above and hoary below, and may be preserved for 
a long time, as some of them with branches were found 
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in a stone coffin (sarcophagus) of ancient Egypt. In 
Italy a branch is kept on the chimney-piece as a charm, 
against lightning, and is considered a good omen if seen 
in dreams, 

Its numerous blossoms are at first yellow, then expand 
to white, leaving a yellow centre, and are slightly fragrant. 
Its fruit borne alternate years, is plum-shaped, very 
fleshy, green at first, then pale, And black when ripe, 
and is sometimes used green, as a pickle. It is so 
heavily charged with a fixed oil that a full-grown tree 
yields a thousand pounds, —a valuable article of Eastern 
export,—obtained by crushing and pressing, thus pro- 
ducing ‘‘oil out of the flinty rock''’(Deut. 32 : 13). 

This oi] was used in consecration and for general 
anointing purposes, and in offerings, and when perfumed 
is an emblem of unity (Psa. 133: 1, 2). It was used in 
bathing (Deut. 33 : 24), and in Syria to this day for food 
and seasoning instead of animal fat. It is a symbol of 
joy and gladness (Isa. 61:3; Psa. 45: 7) of the Hely 
Spirit (1 John 2: 20; Matt. 25 : 4,) and on account of 
its pleasing smoothness it is a symbol of flattery and 
designing language (Psa. 55 : 21; Prov. § : 3). 

The tree as a whole has been ‘celebrated in all 
times as the gift of heaven,’’ and is the symbol of fruit- 
fulness toward God (Jer. 11:16; Rom. 11:17). A 
branch and leaf are the symbol of peace (Gen. 8 : 11). 

Shakespeare says : 


‘** The sign of peace who first displays, 





The wreath possesses."’ 
And Burns : 
‘* Peace, thy —— wand extend, 


And bid wild War his ravage end."’ 


In mythology it was sacred to Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Apollo. A certain orchard or garden near Jerusalem 
still contains eight old trees, This garden was the favor- 
ite resort of Christ and his disciples, the scene of his 
lonely midnight sorrow, and from an oil-press received 
its name (Gethsemane), ‘‘ an emblem of trial, distress, 
and agony."’ 

Classification. 
Strong, vigorous. 
(Flower) appearance, 
nuptial. 


What kingdom ? Veg’etable, 


Sub-kingdom ? Phenogam ‘fa. 


Outside grower. Province ? Ex’ ogen. 
Vessel-seeded. Class ? An’giosperm. 
Many flower-leaves. Cohort ? Polypet’a lous. 
Oil (family). Order? Olea’ ceae. 

Oil (kind). Genus ? O'lea. 

Of Europe. Species? Euro’ pa. 


What is it? Fill the blanks. Judges 9: 8, 9. 
Montclair, Colo. ‘ 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always giad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department cf 
the Sunday-school. 


—— 


Another Post-Review of the Lesson 
By the Rev. William H. Shults 


EVER has the Sunday-school been as efficient in 
successful Bible instruction as to-day. What with 
direct study of the text, with its interpretation ; exposi- 
tory and collateral articles; articles fresh from the brain 
and pen, and those ‘‘ worth repeating,’’ 
tory and literature for illustrations by picture and para- 
ble ; previews and reviews, —minds theoretical and prac- 
tical are brought under tribute to make the message 
plain to Bible class and primary class, and all between 
these extremes. Every ear is open, and every eye awake, 
to hear or see some new thing which may add to the 
interest of Bible study, or more clearly reveal the truth 
to the mind, and fasten it in the memory. 

It will always be the case that the most successful 
work can be done by teacher and pupil before the reci- 
tation hour comes. Yet urge as we may, and convince 
as we will, there will always be those who will drink in 


ransacking his- 
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the truth by the « funnel method,"’ through the ear and 
_ eye rather than by original mental research. This being 
‘the case, there will be no ‘‘line upon line and precept 
upon precept,’’ to these unless there are reviews upon 
the lessons. 
First of all, these reviews should begin at the close of 
the lesson conducted by the teacher. What has been 
the central thought? What is a brief outline of the 


lesson ? How has its truth been illustrated ? How can 
it ennoble and better our lives? How can we digest 
and assimilate this truth to.our own profit? Then fol- 


lows the superintendent's review of the lesson before 
the school, and from many pupils and teachers addi- 
tional thoughts and points will be brought to our minds. 

This, generally, is the end of the matter, so far as it 
refers to that particular lesson. But I plead for another 
review or two, so that the word studied may be stedfast, 
lest we should let it slip from the memory. A brief 
review of it in the class should again precede the enter- 

' ing upon the study of the next lesson on the following 
Sunday. And through it there should be an easy 
approach to the next lesson. 

I suggest another final review, which we have tried 
with very satisfactory results. The plan is to have a 
monthly review of the Sunday-school lessons. Where 
practicable, it may be held on a Sunday evening, taking 
the time and place of some other service, or filling up 
otherwise unoccupied time. The four lessons of the 
month: inay be treated by teachers and capable pupils 
in short essays or addresses. There will be good inter- 
est and attention, since the subjects are yet fresh in 
mind. Only the most salient and practical truths need 
be presented. Thus once more a comprehensive 
though concise statement of the lesson will be given 
which will group together the facts which are most im- 
portant and most worthy of remembering. Special 
singing will add to the interest of the service, though it 
should always be appropriate to the lessons treated. 

If such reviews are continued monthly, other phases 
of Sunday-school work may be introduced successively 
by superintendent or pastor, which in the course of a 
year may cover every detail of the Sunday-school man- 
agement and work. 

Thus those present, many of whom are not in- 

structed in any other way in Sunday-school methods, 
may have brought before them the subjects of normal 
work, home department, teachers'-meetings, house-to- 
house visitation, and all other phases which may be 
considered necessary to compass the best work. We 
must not grant that these things are all familiar to all 
workers in the Sunday-school. And even when they 
are, as theories, sometimes it is necessary to remind 
them again and again, in order to enlist a hearty co- 
operation in carrying theories into effective practice. 
Mottoes and hymns may also claim some attention in 
such review meetings, as time may allow. 

Thus every aspect of the Sunday-school work can, in 
the course of time, be brought under review and ad- 
vanced, and more successful work will be done. Until 
we find the motto, ‘‘ All the church in the Sunday- 
school, all the Sunday-school in the church, and all for 
Christ," the aim and object of our schools, there will 
yet be «* much land to be possessed."’ 

Massillon, O. 
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Relating to the choice of books for 
the Sunday-school library, Mr. Robins 
Fleming, of New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, offers the following suggestions : 
books simply because they are old. Certain writers of 
past generations are still, and probably always will be, 
fascinating and profitable. Be cautious in regard to 
books written in dialect, especially those which children 
are to read. Thechild’s English is in a formative state, 
and it should be pure and undefiled. Avoid the unkind 
stepmother. Do not have too many books of ‘A little 
child shall lead them * order, in which children pay off 
church debts, and do all manner of improbable things. 
In a large school it is better to duplicate books of tried 
value than to multiply new ones."" On aécount of vary- 
ing needs and conditions, no one list of books can be 
made that could be wisely recommended as suitable for 
all schools. Yet lists of books suggested for the con- 
sideration of those in charge of Sunday-school libraries 
are published from time to time in The Sunday School 
Times. The books included in those lists are carefully 


Sundey-School 
Library Hints 


‘*Do not reject 
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selected, and it is hoped that, by means of the brief 
notice accompanying each book, hints may be given that 
shall be of value in the wise carrying on of this impor- 
tant phase of Sunday-school work. 
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Amateur photography is capable of a 
Sunday-school use. - One of the mem- 
bers of a Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Warsaw, Indiana, is a Chinaman, twenty years old, 
whom the Sunday-school wishes to give a thorough edu- 
cation, in order to mission work in his native land.” The 
school has sent out printed letters to other Sunday- 
schools, requesting their co-operation. On an upper 
corner of each circular letter a small photograph of Long 
Wing is pasted. It attracts attention at once. The 
same method might easily be used in other Sunday- 
school benevolences. It might be giving out home- 
made photographic reproductions of the child that is to 
be educated in a foreign mission, or of the mission 
school that has been started and needs help, or of the 
proposed new building in which the scholar is invited to 
have ‘‘a brick.’’ Even people with imagination ac- 
knowledge that it is a help to see something. 


Photographs 
in Benevolences 





“T’'d be There” 


By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 


HAT a bronzed weather-beaten sailor he was, 
marked with the scars of many a battle with the 
winds and waves! He was polishing the brass rail of 
the companion-way of the steamer Atlantic of the White 
Star line, and I was idly gazing at the chart of the crew 
which hung there, while my thoughts flew over the white- 
capped waves homeward. Suddenly he stood by my 
side, and, with pointing finger on the chart, he said, «That 
is my mess! Here is my name! Right out before you 
is my lifeboat!’’ ‘*Ah !’’ ‘said I, with small interest 
in the matter, ‘‘ and what do you do in case of danger ?’’ 
With great pride, he elaborately explained exactly what 
his position of duty would be. ‘** But,’’ questioned I, 
‘‘ suppose you should not be there?’’ Never shall I 
forget his look of righteous indignation as he squarely 
faced me, and almost shouted, ‘‘ What, madam! Dan- 
ger, and every sailor not at his post! I'd be there, 
madam !'’ And, as if the very presence of such a 
traitorous doubter contaminated him, he shouldered his 
kit of tools, and marched away. 

Intensely blue was the sky, and placid and calm the 
sea, the next day. As we promenaded the deck, a 
sailor was busily polishing the brasswork. He looked 
up, and, recognizing me with something very like con- 
tempt, he touched his cap with sailor salute, and, stand- 
ing stiff and straight, said tersely: ‘I'd be there, 
madam_!'’ and moved on. The following day, happen- 
ing on deck at the same hour, the same scene was re- 
peated. I grew interested, and day after day I went on 
deck at that time for the sake of seeing the man touch 
his cap, and say, ‘‘I'd be there, madam!"’ Not an- 
other word did he even vouchsafe. 

But there came a day when we were caught in the 
teeth of a West India hurricane. Tied to a post, I 
watched for a short time the sea in such a fury as I 
had never seen it, but was forced to get below again as 
best I could. Steerage passengers were locked in their 
quarters to keep them out of danger. Two sturdy sail- 
ors were knocked down by the terrific wind, and carried 
to their hammocks with broken limbs. As in my berth 
I seemed tossed up to the skies, then down to lower- 
most depths, I wondered where ‘‘ my sailor,"’ as I had 
grown to call him, was. I could only know that, where- 
ever was the post of duty, he was ‘‘ there.’’ 

The storm did not, like Paul's Euroclydon, last four- 
teen days and nights. Scarce twenty-four hours after, 
the deceitful sea was as calm as an inland lake. It was 
the Sabbath, and at noon the muster-roll of the crew was 
called. Dressed in clean clothing, erect and motionless, 
stood the long array. Slowly we walked along the ranks 
looking for ‘‘my man.’" Sure enough, there he stood ! 


But discipline was strict, and only the twinkling eyes 
showed any signs of recognition. Presently the boat. 
swain’s whistle ety dismissal, and instantly my 
friend made as straight line as he could through the 
thronging passengers, and stood beforeme. The hard. 
ened hand touched the cap with the same gesture. He 
simply said, ‘‘I was there, madam !"’ and disappe 

About a year after that, the steamer Atlantic went 
down, and many perished. It was more than hinted 
that there had been criminal negligence on the Part of 
one who should have been watchful. Of that | know 
nothing ; but this I do know that, if my sailor was sti 
employed on that vessel, wherever he had been appointed 
to be in time of danger he was there. 

Among the passengers on that ill-fated steamer on 
that last voyage was a man who, as soon as he got to 
land, telegraphed home the one word «Saved !"’ 

Think you he or his friends were ashamed of tha 
message, or indifferent, or forgetful? Nay, they were 
so happy and grateful that they framed that message of 
one glad word, and hung it to be seen and read by all, 

Fellow-teachers, do you not think that, if we were 
always at our post of duty, and were as glad that we are 
saved, we too, like Paul, would hear the promise, « Lo, 
God hath given thee all them that sail with thee"' ? 


Philadelphia. 
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Class organization is often found use. 
ful, especially in large Bible classes, 
A Bible class of young men and 
women, in the Thirty-seventh Street Methodist Episco. 
pal Sunday-school of New York, welcomed a new 
teacher, T. G. Ellsworth, some time ago, who at once 
proceeded to form a complete organization, his theory 
being ‘‘ to interest everybody by giving them something 
to do which they have a talent for doing.’’ The class 
selected by vote a secretary, to keep brief minutes of the 
title of the lesson, records of attendance, reports of 
officers, and other items of interest ; a treasurer, to take 
the offerings and forward them to the Sunday-school 
treasurer ; a geographer, to be ready with the geography 
of the lesson ;.a historian, to whom. are referred ques. 
tions of history and. research ; a librarian, who takes 
charge of getting library books desired ; two persons to 
have charge of a question bureau, to whom are referred 
questions requiring deliberation ; a ‘‘ blackboard artist,” 
who sketches the most forcible points of the lesson on 
the board, and gives a two-minute explanation ; and an 
advisory committee of five, who foster regular and early 
attendance of the members. ««Crowned with good 
deeds’’ is the class motto. The white carnation is the 
class flower, worn on occasions of special interest. The 
class has its own stationery, for the use of all, the letter. 
head containing the names of officers and committee 
members. The leader testifies : ‘‘ With these methods 
the young people could not long remain silent, but soon 
started out to work and talk. Each member was willing 
to take the position of teacher in turn,—with some fear 
and trembling at first, but it soon wore away, as the 
leader was near at hand to aid when necessary.’’ 


Bible-Class 
Organization 
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In primary-class exercises the chil- 
dren may well have opportunities 
for action. Miss Fredrica Ballard, 
primary teacher in the Woodland Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Philadelphia, instead of lettering on the black- 
board with chalk, often makes words or short sentences 
by fastening cardboard letters upon a soft pine board 
with artists’ thumb-tacks. The board is about three 
feet square. The letters are about three inches high, 
printed in black on white cardboard. She had a — 
set up the alphabet, ordered a dozen sets on 4S man) 
sheets, and then she cut each alphabet into its sepa 
letters. With a dozen complete alphabets she 's able ® 
make any necessary words for the Sunday’ s lesson = 
As the letters are put up, one by one, in the presence © 
the class, interest is added by permitting one oF another 
of the scholars to sort out the letters desired, or © P¥ 


Lettering in the 
Primary Class 


y hi 
them in place. The board may stand or hang on al 
blackboard, or be hung on the wall low enough for 

sinly seca 


children to reach. This lettering is more pl a 
than ordinary chalk work. Miss Ballard sugg¢s® a 
two or three sets of larger letters, printed in red, ™ 
be useful as initials. 
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Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1897 


October 3-—Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem .... . Acts 21: 1-15 


; October 10.—Paul a Prisoner at ee eae Acts 22: 17-30 
3. October 17.—Paul before the Roman Governor Acts 24: 10-25 
4. October 24.—Paul before King Agrippa a at OS Acts 26 : 19-32 
5. October 31.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck . . Acts 27: 13-26 
6. November 7.—Paul in Melitaand Rome ........ Acts 28: 1-16. 
7. November 14.—Paul’s Ministry in Rome. ....... Acts 28 : 17-31 
g. November 21.—The Christian it . e¢-S~s es a4 Eph. 6: 10-20 
9. November 28.—Salutary Warnings. .. .°. .-..... 1 Pet. 4: 1-8 
ro, December 5.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation Phil. 2: 1-11 
11. December 12.—Paul’s Last Words. ....... 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 
12. Dec. 19.—John’s Message about Sin and Salvation . 1 John 1: 5 to 2:6 
Review. 
13. December 26.— { Or, God's Love in the Gift of his Son . 1 John 4: 9-16 


KAY 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


= 


Study 44.—Paul’s Removal to Rome, 
and the Roman Imprisonment 


Acts 27: 1 to 28: 31. A. D. 60-63. Cesarea, Malta, Rome. 


Soon after Festus’s accession, probably in the autumn of 
A. D. 60, Paul was sent to Rome for trial on his appeal to 
Cesar. After-an adventurous voyage, he reached Rome ‘in 
the spring of the next year. 
the Christians of the city, but his efforts to win the confidence 
of the Jews there did not succeed. During the two years 
which elapsed before Paul came to trial, he was kept under 
guard, but allowed to carry on his gospel work. Here the 
Acts account closes, but it is probable that Paul was acquitted 
and released, that he worked again among the churches of 
Asia and Greece, and that he was later rearrested and put to 
death in the year 64 or perhaps later. 


Paul was cordially welcomed by 


I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. The beginning of the voyage to Italy (27 : 1-8). 

2. The shipwreck on the journey (27 : 9-44). 

3. Incidents of the winter stay at Malta (28 : 1-10). 

4. End of the journey, and arrival at Rome (28: 11-16). 

5. Paul's first conference with Jews at Kome (28 : 17-22). 

6. Paul's second conference with Jews at Rome (28 : 23-28). 

7. Paul’s circumstances and gospel work during the two 
years’ captivity (28 : 30, 31). 

Il, Word AND Purase Stupy. 

Ascertain something of the methods of navigation in Paul’s 
time. Consider the graphic nature, completeness, and tech- 
nical accuracy, of the account of this voyage. What ‘ Fast ’’ 
is referred to in 27: 9, and what time of the year is thereby 
indicated ? What was the ‘‘ Syrtis’? ? (27: 17.) Why the 
revelation to Paul? (27 : 23, 24.) Consider the superstition 
of the islanders (28: 4). Observe that the Christians are 
called ** brethren’ (28: 14, 15). Compare Paul's statement 
of his case with the previous Acts accounts of the same 
(chaps. 21-26). Consider Paul’s use of the Old Testament 
passage in 28; 26, 27. . Observe and explain the omission 
from the Revised Version of Acts 28 : 29. 

III, Topics FOR CONSIDERATION. 

1. The Voyage from Cesarea to Rome. In what year, and 
at what season of the year, was Paul sent a prisoner to Rome ? 
Who had charge of him? Who were his Christian compan- 
tons on the journey? How was Paul treated as a prisoner 
\27: 3), and why? Indicate upon the map and describe the 
journey from Cesarea to Fair Havens. Give a brief but ac- 
curate account of the tempest/and the shipwreck which befell 
the party after leaving Fair Havens, noting, especially, Paul’s 
relation to the events. Locate and describe the island of 
Malta on which the shipwrecked party passed the winter. 
How was the party received by the islanders? Consider the 
miraculous cures which were-worked by Paul at this time. 
brace upon the map and describe the voyage from Malta to 
Puteoli, If the journey thence was probably by land, indicate 
upon the map. In what year, and at what time of the year, 
did Paul reach Rome ? 


2. Paul with the Christians and Jews of Rome. Review 
Study 37 for the consideration of the Christians in Rome, and 
oe Paul had written to them three years before 
6 ‘¢ among them. What is indicated by their coming 
pote ae as he approached the city? Why has the 
‘cea be ing horn. about the Christian church or 
he Hee oe ? In what ways had Paul’s letter prepared 
ned 5 * See to receive Paul, even if a prisoner ? 
pike » immec iately upon his arrival in Rome, set about to 

jate the Jews in the city ?. Describe his preliminary 
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effort (28 : 17-22) to find out what they had heard about him, 
and to remove all obstacles to his influence and work among 
them. Explain carefully the meaning of 28: 21 as to the 
surprising ignorance of the Roman Jews concerning Paul's 
previous conflicts with the Jews everywhere else. How came 
the Roman Jews to know so very little (28 : 22) about the 
gospel and the Christians, when there were so many Chris- 
tians, some of them Jewish Christians, in their own city? 
Describe in detail Paul’s second conference with the Jews of 
Rome, in which he expounded Christianity in its relation to 
Judaism. Why did they as a body reject Paul’s teaching ? 
Did Paul then turn with the gospel, as on former occasions, 
to the Gentiles of the city ? 

3. Paul's Roman Intprisonment and the Acts Record. For 
how long a time, and during what years, was Paul a prisoner at 
Rome? What was the nature of his captivity ? (28 : 16, 30.) 
Was he allowed to carry on his gospel ministry as he chose? 
In what ways did he do so? 
mits, which Paul wrote during this period (Colossians, Phile- 
mon, Ephesians, Philippians), for the light which they throw 
upon his life and work at this time. Why does the Acts nar- 
rative end so abruptly with 28: 31? How did Paul’s trial at 
Rome come out? How long atime then intervened before 
his death, and what was Paul doing during this period? 
When and why were the epistles to Timothy and Titus written ? 


ASA 


Study the epistles, as time per- 


Lesson 5, October 31, 1897 


Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck 


GOLDEN Text: Be of good cheer: for I believe God, that 
it shall be even as it was told me.—Acts 27 : 25. 


(Acts 27 : 13-26. Memory verses : 21-25) 


Read Acts 27 
COMMON VERSION 


13 And when the south wind 
blew softly, supposing that they 
had obtained (¢heir purpose, 
loosing thence, they sailed close 
by Créte. 

14 But not long after there 1 
arose against it a tempestuous 
wind, called Ed-réc’ly-dén. 

15 And when the ship was I 
caught, and could not bear up 
into the wind, we let Aer drive. and could not face the wind, 

16 And running under a cer- we gave way /o i/, and were 
tain ‘island which is called 16 driven. And running under 
Clau’da, we had much work to the lee of a small island 
come by the boat : : called ' Cauda, we were able, 

17 Which when they had with difficulty, to secure the 
taken up, they used helps, un- 17 boat: and when they had 
dergirding the ship; and, fear- hoisted it up, they used 
ing lest they should fall into the helps, under-girding the 
quicksands, strake sail, and so ship ; and, fearing lest they 
were driven. should be cast upon the Syr- 

18 And we being exceedingly tis, they lowered the gear, and 
tossed with a tempest, the next 18 so were driven. And as we 
day they lightened the ship ; laboured exceedingly with 

19 And the third day we cast the storm, the next day they 
out with our own hands the began to throw fhe /reight 
tackling of the ship. Ig overboard; and the third 

20 And when neither sun nor day they cast out with their 
stars in many days appeared, own hands the ? tackling of 
and no small tempest lay on ws, 20 the ship. And when neither 
all hope that we should be sun nor stars shone upon 
saved was then taken away. us for many days, and no 

21 But after long abstinence, small tempest lay on ws, 
Paul stood forth in the midst of all hope that we should be 
them, and said, Sirs, ye should saved was now taken away. 
have hearkened unto me, and 2! And when they had been 
not have loosed from Créte, and long without food, then Paul 
to have gained this harm and stood forth in the midst of 


REVISED VERSION 


13 And when the south wind 
blew softly, supposing that 
they had obtained their pur- 
pose, they weighed anchor 
and sailed along Crete, close 
in shore. But after no long 
time there beat down from 
it a tempestuous wind, which 
is called Euraquilo: and 
when the ship was caught, 


- 
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, them, and said, Sirs, ye 
Oss. . should have hearkened unto 
22 And now I exhort you to me, and not have set sail 


be of good cheer: for there 
shall be no loss of avy man's 2 
life among you, but of the ship. 


from Crete, and have gotten 
this injury and loss. And 
now I exhort you to be of 
for there shall 


N 


23 For there stood by me So f lif aah 
apie . ) oss of life among you, 
this night the angel of God, 23 but only of the ship. For 


whose I am, and whom I serve, 

24 Saying, Fear not, Paul ; 
thou must be brought before 
Cé’sar : and, lo, God hath given 2 
thee all them that sail with thee. 

25 Wherefore, sirs, be of 
good cheer: for I believe God, 
that it shall be even as it was 


there stood by me this night 
an_angel of the God whose 

am, whom also I serve, 
saying, Fear not, Paul ; thou 
must stand before Cuzesar : 
and lo, God hath granted 
thee all them that sail with 
25 thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of 

good cheer: for I believe 


+ 


told me. God, that it shall be even so 
26 Howbeit we must be cast as it hath been spoken unto 
upon a certain island. 26 me. Howbeit we must be 


io cast upon a certain island. 





1 Many ancient authorities read C/auda. 


AKA» 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : -The True Type of Christian Fidelity. 


£ Or, furniture 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 10. 


Lesson Topic: Extending Cheer in the Midst of Peril. 


ft. Surrounding Peril, vs. 13-20. 


J NE: 
ah ta i 2. Abounding Cheer. vs. 21-26. 


DatLy Home READINGS: 


M.—Acts 27: 1-12. 
T.—ACTS 27: 13-26. Paul's voyage ard shipwreck. 
W.—Acts 27: 27-36. 


Sailing for Rome 


Peace amid the storm 
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T.—Acts 27: 37-44. Wreck and rescue. 
F.—Mark 4: 35-41. Christ in the vessel. 
S.—Psa. 23: 1-6. Confidence in God. 
S.—Psa. 107 : 23-32. Danger and deliverance. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


a 


Lesson Analysis 


I, SURROUNDING PERIL. 
1. Misleading Influences : 

When the south wind blew softly ... they... sailed (13). 
He that observeth the wind sha!l not.sow (Eccl. rr : 4). 
Thou... knowest not whence it cometh ( John 3 : 8). 

2. Terrific Storms : 

There beat down from it a tempestuous wind (14) 

A great and strong wind rent the mountains (1 Kings 19 : 11). 
The winds blew, and smote upon that house (Matt. 7 : 27). 
3. Overmastering Tempests : 

When the ship... could not face the wind, we gave way (15). 
The Lord sent out a great wind into the sea (Jonah 1 : 4). 
The ships... are dri¥en by rough winds ( Jas. 3 : 4). 

4. Exhausting Difficulties : 
We labored exceedingly with the storm (18). 
They... are at their wits’ end £Psa. to7 : 27). 
Distressed in rowing, for the wind was contrary (Mark 6 : 48). 
5- Prevailing Gloom : 

Neither sun nor stars shone upon us for many days (20). 

Or ever the sun, and... the moon, and the stars, be darkened 

(Eccl. 12 : 2). 

A darkness came over the whole land ( Luke 23 : 44). 
6. Failing Hope : 
All hope that we should be saved was now taken away (20). 


My days... are spent without hope ( Job 7 : 6). 
Having no hope and without God (Eph. 2 : 12). 


Il, ABOUNDING CHEER, 
1. By Human Agency : 

aul stood forth in the midst of them, and said (21), 
The God of your fathers . . . hath sent me unto you (Exod. 3 : 15). 
It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit. . . in you (Matt. 10 : 20), 
2. By Inspiring Appeal: 

1 exhort you to be of good cheer (22). 

Be strong, and let thine heart take courage (Psa. 27 : 14). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 32). 
3- From God's Messenger : 

There stood by me this night an angel,...5 saying (23). 
The angel of the Lord. . . delivereth them (Psa. 34 : 7). 
Are they not all ministering spirits ? (Heb. 1 : 14.) 

4. By Specific Revelation : 

God hath granted thee all them that sail with thee (24)* 
Come thou and all thy house into the ark (Gen. 7 : 1). 
Thy brother shall rise again ( John 11 : 23). 

5. By Unwavering Faith : 

1 believe God, that it shall be even so (25). 
And he believed in the Lord (Gen. 15 : 6). 
These all died in faith (Heb. 11 : 13). 

O. 


Verse 13.—'' Supposing they had obtained their purpose, they 
weighed anchor."’ (1) Cherished purposes ; (2) Hasty assump- 
tions ; (3) Venturesome action ; (4) Disastrous results. 

Verse 18.—‘'We labored exceedingly with the storm.” 1) 
The terrific storm; (2) The excessive labors; (3) The total 
wreck ; (4) The great deliverance. 

Verse 20.—‘‘ All hope that we should be saved was now taken 
away.’ (1) The extinguishment of hope; (2) The renewal of 
hope ; (3) The realization of hope. 

Verse 23.—‘‘ The God whose I am, whom also I serve.” (1) 
The Sovereign and the subject ; (2) The Master and the servant. 

Verse 25.—‘' I believe God, that it shall be even so as it hath 
been spoken."’ (1) Revelation ; (2) Faith ; (3) Confidence ; (4) 
Realization. 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.— Paul, with other prisoners, 
under charge of a centurion named Julius, departs for 
Italy, attended by Luke and Aristarchus (comp. Acts 19 : 29; 
20:4). The voyage began in a ship of Adramyttium, home- 
ward bound for the south coast of Asia Minor. Touching at 
Sidon, they sailed to the east of Cyprus, because of a contrary 
wind, .and then to Myra, an important seaport in Lycia, 
probably beating along the shore toward the west. Here the 
centurion found a large Alexandrian grain-ship sailing for 
Italy. Sailing slowly west along the coast of Asia Minor to 
Cnidus, they could not cross the Aigean Sea to Italy, but 
took a southerly course to the east of Crete, then coasted 
along the south shore of that island to Fair Havens, east of 
Cape Matala. Here Paul warned them of the danger of con- 
tinuing the voyage ; but the centurion followed the advice of 
the ship’s officers, and permitted the attempt to reach a safer 
harbor in which to winter, at Phenix, probably Sutro, west of 
the gulf of Messara, a bay beyond Cape Matala, seventeen 
miles wide. 


Piacrs.—The storm st-uck the ship after passing Cape 
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Matala, about the middle of the southern coast of Crete; 
Cauda (or, Clauda) now Gozzo, southwest of Cape Matala; 
the Syrtis, probably the greater of two sandy shoals thus 
named, on the African coast, southwest of Cauda; the latter 
part of the lesson occurred as the ship was drifting sideways 
between Cauda and St. Paul's Bay, in Malta. 

Time.—lIn the autumn of A. D. 60, according to the chro- 
nology accepted here ; Ramsay sayS A.D. 59. It was after 
the ‘‘ Fast’’ (day of atonement), which occurred after the 
autumnal equinox, so that the shipwreck must be placed as 
late as November. 


OW 


Critical Notes 


Verse 13.—And when the south wind blew softly, supposing 
that they had obtained their purpose: A south wind was fav- 
orable for their proposed course, which was north of west, 
and since it blew “‘ softly,’’ there seemed no threat of a storm. 
— They weighed anchor: Literally, ‘‘ they lifted up,’’ the 
term for weighing anchor. Luke always uses nautical lan- 
guage with precision, Unfortunately, the Authorized Version, 
in its rendering of this chapter, is unusually inexact, and often 
unintelligible. The Revisers have certainly expressed the 
sense in good nautical English\—Sai/ed along Crete, close in 
shore: The south wind allowed them to keep close to shore, 
and, after passing Cape Matala, they would head further to- 
ward the north to reach Phenix, 

Verse 14.—But after no long time: Probably soon after 
passing Cape Matala.— Zhere beat down from it; That is, 
from the island. ‘‘ Beat down”’ is exact: such winds from 
off shore strike down, especially when they come from a 
mountainous coast. The mountains near by are seven thou- 
sand feet in height.—A ‘empestuous wind: The adjective, in 
Greek, is applied to storms which, in modern meteorology, 
would be called cyclonic, the wind shifting round. In the 
gulf where it struck them this shifting character would appear ; 
but when they came into the open sea, it became a steady and 
Violent wind from one direction. — Which ts called Euraguilo: 
Implying a well-known wind. ”’ is the reading 
of later manuscripts. ‘‘ Euraquilo,’’ which is well supported, 
points to a wind from the northeast, or, rather, east-northeast, 
a direction according strictly with the subsequent part of the 
nafrative. 

Verse 15.—And when the ship was caught: By the force 
of the storm.—And cou/d not face the wind: Literally, “‘ eye 
against it.’’ They tried to sail with the wind abeam, so as to 
reach Phenix, but found this impossible.— We gave way to it, 
and were driven; The first phrase states either that they gave 
up their purpose, or, more probably, that they let the ship 
come before the wind; the second, the continued result that 
they ran directly before the wind,—that is, toward the south- 
west. The suddenness of the storm prevented their shorten- 
ing sail; ancient vessels could not sail ‘‘on the wind’’ as 
closely as modern ones, and, with their build and rigging, 
were exposed in such circumstances to the danger of breaking 
to pieces from the strain. 

Verse 16.—And running under the lee of a small island: 
The Revisers give the exact technical sense of the terms used. 
—Called Cauda : Or, ‘* Clauda,’’ the authorities being quite 
evenly divided. Gozzo is the modern name for an island 
lying in precisely the direction in which the ship was driven. 
— We were able, with difficulty, to secure the boat: The small 
boat, or tender, had been dragged after them thus far, and it 
Was important to secure it. ‘‘ We ’’ suggests that the passen- 
gets were called on to help; ‘‘ were able ’’ implies the put- 
ting forth of physical strength, while ‘‘secure’’ is literally 
**to become masters of,’’ get control of. 


** Euroclydon 


Verse 17.—And when they had hoisted it: The most natu- 
ral way of preserving it.— 7hey used helps, under-girding the 
ship: The shelter of the island enabled them to take the pre- 
caution of strengthening the ship, by passing ropes round her, 
most probably under and over from side to side, not from stem 
to stern. This operation, technically called ‘‘ frapping,’’ is 
now rare, but in ancient vessels was more needful, as they 
are said to have carried ropes for this purpose.—And, fearing 
lest they should be cast upon the Syrtis: This shows that the 
wind was from the northeast, and aids us in determining the 
meaning of the next clause.— 7hey lowered the gear: ‘‘ Strake 
sail’’ is obviously wrong, since without sails they would be 
driven on the Syrtis. They lowered the heavy yard from the 
mast, and made other changes in the interest of safety.— 
And so were driven: Evidently the ship was headed north, 
which could be done under the lee of the island. Storm-sails 
were doubtless set, but with the heavy beam wind (on the 
Starboard side), the vessel drifted almost due west for fourteen 
days (v. 27), the sails only keeping her from drifting south- 
ward (see maps). 

Verse 18.—And as we laboured exceedingly with the storm: 
Literally, ‘‘we being exceedingly tempest -tossed.’’ The 
Same storm continued.— 7he next day - Probably after under- 
girding the ship.— 7hey began to throw the freight overboard: 
Literally, ‘‘ they were making ’’ (began to make) ‘‘ a casting 
out.’’ The expression differs from that in verse 38, though 
the Authorized Version renders both alike. All the freight 
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was not thrown overboard at this time, but an effort was made 
to relieve the strain by throwing out heavier and less valuable 
parts of the cargo. 

Verse 19.—And the third day: Probably the next day after 
that last named.— 7hey cast out with their own hands; Most 
of the éarlier authorities read the third person. The first 
person (Auth, Ver.) suggests that the passengers helped on 
this occasion. At all events, this act seems to have impressed 
Luke.— The tackling of the ship: Or, ‘* the furniture.’’ 
Certainly not ‘‘ tackling ’’ in the modern sense, but all mov- 
able articles belonging to the ship, probably the spare rigging 
also, There is no hint that the baggage was thrown over- 
board, though this is possible. 

Verse 20.—And when neither sun nor stars shone upon us 
for many days: Or, ‘‘some days,’’ as in 21:10; 24: 17. 
This added to the danger, for without a compass they needed 
the guidance of ‘‘sun or stars.’’—Aud no small tempest lay 
on us: Possibly this suggests a slight abatement in the fury 
of the storm, but it certainly indicates that it continued to be 
severe.—Ali hope that we should be saved was now taken 
away: They did not know where they were, whither they 
were drifting, and it is highly probable that the ship had 
already sprung a leak, 

Verse 21.-—And when they had been long without food: 
There was plenty of food on board, but both the difficulty. of 
preparing it, and the anxiety incident to the perilous condi- 
tion, prevented regular meals. There is no suggestion of a 
religious ‘‘ abstinence ’’ from food.— 7hen Paul stood forth 
in the midst of them: He evidently took some prominent 
position, and henceforward this prisoner is the prominent 
figure in the narrative of the voyage and shipwreck.— Sirs - 
Literally, ‘*O men.’’=—Ye should have hearkened untome: 
This tone was properly adopted by the Apostle, since it would 
help to give his words power to cheer in this emergency.— 
And not have set sail from Crete: See verse 10, ‘*Set 
sail,’’? as the Revisers uniformly render the verb.—And have 
gotten this injury and loss; The very tefms used in verse Io, 

Verse 22.—And now; The peculiar form used suggests, 
‘** but despite your neglect of my warning, in the present state 
of things.’’—J exhort you to be of good cheer: His previous 
language was not to taunt them, but to lead to this encourage- 
ment.—For there shall be no loss of life among you: This is 
a distinct prediction, as the next verse shows, and would cer- 
tainly cheer his hearers, There is no conflict with verse Io, 
where Paul’s advice is quoted, since there was the very risk 
of life he had referred to in his warning.—Bu?t only of the 
ship: On the fulfilment of both predictions, see verses 41-44. 
Yet the knowledge of these predictions did not hinder any 
from exerting themselves to escape, or the sailors from attempt- 
ing to save the ship. 

Verse 23.— For there stood by me this night: Probably this 
was spoken in the morning after the vision.—Am angel of the 
God whose J am; This is more exact than ‘‘ the angel of 
God.’’ The heathen hearers, accepting a number of gods, 
would find this form of expression intelligible.—And whom J 
serve: Or, ‘* worship.’? They may have seen him at his de- 
votions. He claims that he belongs to his God, and therefore 
worships him, and that his God had made a special revelation 
to him. 

Verse 24.—Fear not, Paul: The same term as in 18 : 9.— 
Thou must stand before Cesar: ** Stand before ’’ him to be 
judged, according to the purpose of his voyage as prisoner. — 
And lo, God hath granted thee: Graciously given, the tense 
implying a fact with abiding’ result.—A// them that sail with 
thee: ‘It is a striking utterance : all are to be saved on account 
of Paul, since in the sight of God he is the principal person 
on the ship. 

Verse 25.— Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: The injunc- 
tion is repeated, after good reasons have been given for it.— 
For I believe God, that it shall be even so as it hath been 
spoken unto me: Here too the permanent validity of what was 
said is suggested. Paul’s personal power over the hearers is 
indicated by the fact that his own confidence is urged as a 
motive for dismissing their fears and regaining courage. 

Verse 26.—Howdeit we must be cast upon a certain island : 
From the next lesson it appears that the name of the island 
was not revealed to Paul. ‘‘ Must ’’ suggests God’s purpose, 
and ‘‘ cast’’ points to a shipwreck. On the fulfilment of this 
prediction, see verses 26-44. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
KSA 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE ferocity with which Paul was hunted down by the 
priests was vividly illustrated shortly after his voyage to 
Rome had been finally settled. Festus having died suddenly, 
the reigning high-priest, Hanna’, son of the old Hannas of 
the Gospels, availed himself of the interval before the arrival 
of a new procurator to kill James, the brother of our Lord, 
and head of the Jerusalem Christians. Festus alone had 
saved Paul from a similar fate. He had appealed to Cesar, 
but it is clear that he did so only to prevent his being sent back 
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to Jerusalem, for he sent off his companions to various parts 
whére, apparently, he expected to meet them on his journey 
westward to Spain. He had fancied, therefore, that he wouig 
be set free, but, instead, he was kept a prisoner till a ship coulq 
be found to bear him to Italy. 

Of all his friends with him in Cesarea only Luke and Aris. 
tarchus took the voyage with him to Rome (Col. 1:1; 4: 7; 
Philem. 24 ; Acts 27:2). The vessel honored to bear away 
Paul and his two companions hailed from Adramyttium,—, 
port of Mysia, a little south of the Dardanelles. Not itself 
bound for Italy, it was to call at various ports on the coast of 
Asia Minor, and would be certain, at one or other, to find an 
Alexandrian corn-ship sailing westward; for these vessels 
always made for the shelter of the coast of Asia Minor, and 
Paul could be transferred into this grain-ship to complete his 
voyage. With him were shipped off a large body of prisoners, 
probably poor creatures condemned to die in the Roman am. 
phitheater, Paul, however, not being a criminal, but a man 
of position appealing to the supreme court, stood on a dif. 
ferent footing, which explains the courtesy shown him by the 
officer in charge, one Julius, a centurion, apparently of the 
imperial pretorian troops. Luke and Aristarchus, it js 
thought, could only have been allowed to sail with him by 
passing as his slaves, and this would give him consequence in 
the eyes of the commanding officer. . 

The vessel started in the late autumn of A.D. 60, 
and coasted north, calling at Sidon, sixty-seven miles away, 
which it reached the next day. Here Paul was allowed to 
land, that he might meet the local Christians, who, doubtless, 
like those of Cesarea, would bid him a sad farewell when he 
sailed, perhaps the next night, towards the north coast of 
Cyprus. But the south-west wind, which had been in their 
favor at first, was now against them, so that it took long to 
reach their next calling-place, Myra, in Lycia, a city close to 
the west face of Asia Minor. Here a large corn-ship, on the 
point of sailing for Italy, was found, and to this Paul was at 
once transferred, along with the other prisoners. 

But the autumn storms had already begun, so that it took 
them ‘‘ many days ’’ to work their way as far as Cnidus, on 
the west tip of Lesser Asia, a distance of only about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles in a straight line. Even this place, how- 
ever, they failed to make, and had to run for Crete, the east 
end of which they passed safely, and then, turning west, 
hugged the coast, which is bordered by continuous lofty 
mountains, very dangerous from the north and north-east 
winds that suddenly sweep down from them. At last, with 
great difficulty, they reached a shallow. bay about halfway 
along the coast, known as the Fair Havens. 

It was now. late in the year, and Paul, knowing from ex- 
perience the treacherousness Of these seas, urged the master 
and officers to stay where they were for the winter; but they 
fancied that it would be safer to creep on another seventy 
miles, to a better harbor, at Phenix, since the weather seemed 
to have moderated. As, however, they crossed the broad bay 
towards it, a wild burst of east-north-east wind swept down on 
them from the seven thousand feet high mountains, and drove 
them helplessly to the open sea. It was long indeed before 
they could even hoist the boat on deck, its usual place being 
in the waters astern, as in Turkish ships now. Meanwhile 
the seams of the ship were like to open, so that a rope-cradle, 
carried for the purpose, had to be dragged round the hull with 
huge labor, The compass was then unknown, and the storm 
blotted out the sun, moon, and stars, so that they did not 
know whither they were driving, though they feared it was 
toward the terrible reefs, shallows, and currents off north 
Africa. 

To lighten the ship, therefore, everything possible was 
thrown overboard,—the wheat, the cabin and deck fittings, 
and any extra tackling. Still things went from bad to worse. 
The vessel was built only for summer seas, and seemed suré 
to founder. To cook was impossible, with waves sweeping 
over the deck. All on board did their best at bailing and 
pumping, but the water gained on them, The fourteenth 
night at last came, and with it signs of land. The lead showed 
first twenty fathoms, and presently fifteen. 
founder, but they might'’be driven on a rocky shore and 
drowned. Eager to save their own lives, the sailors had let 
down the boat into the water, when Paul noticed thei 
treachery, and told the centurion, who ordered its rope to b¢ 
cut away, so that the boat drifted off. The ship itself had 
before this been secured by four anchors from the ster, 
and no one was allowed to leave it, Pau! having told the ce™ 
turion sensibly, that, if the sailors left, all on board must 
perish, since the ship would be without seamen to do what 
might be needed. He had already told him that all on board 
would be saved, a vision having revealed this, but human 
means must work out divine purposes. 

The cool head of the Apostle was further seen in his cou” 
sel to get out materials for a meal, to strengthen all for what 
was before them. By dawn all were thus fed, and, with 
cleared decks, they waited for the light. The vessel had ™ 
into a bay near the modern Valetta, in Malta, 2nd, the 
landing being favorable, all were ultimately able to reach o 
shore in safety, on planks, broken wreckage, or by swimming: 

Bournemouth, England, 


They would not 
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Tempest and Trust 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UKE’S minute account of the shipwreck implies that he 
was not a Jew. His interest in the sea and familiarity 
with sailors’ terms are quite unlike the persistent Jewish char- 
acteristic, which still continues. We have a Jew’s description 
of a storm at sea in the Book of Jonah, which is as evidently 
the work of a landsman as Luke’s is. of one who, though not 
a sailor, was well up in maritime matters. His narrative lays 
hold of the essential points, and is as accurate as it is vivid. 
Our lesson has two parts,—the account of the storm, and the 
grand example of calm trust and cheery encouragement given 
in Paul’s words, 

1. The consultation between-the captain of the vessel and 
the centurion, at which Paul assisted, strikes us, with our 
modern notions of a captain’s despotic power on his own 
deck, and single responsibility, as unnatural. But the cen- 
turion, as a military officer, was superior to the captain of an 
Alexandrian corn-ship, and Paul had already made his force 
of character felt, so that it is not wonderful that. he took part 
in the discussion. Naturally the centurion was guided by 
the professional rather than by the amateur member of the 
council, and the decision was come to to push on as far and 
fast as possible. ‘ 

The ship was lying in a port which gave scanty protection 
against the winter weather, and it was clearly wise to reach a 
more secure harbor, if possible. So, when a gentle, southerly 
breeze sprang up, which would enable tNem to make such a 
port westward front their then position, they made the at- 
tempt. Fora time it looked as if they would succeed, but 
they had a great headland jutting out in front, which they 
must get round, and their ability to do this was doubtful. So 
they kept close in shore, and weathered the point. But, be- 
fore they had made their harbor, the wind suddenly chopped 
round, as is frequent off that coast, and the gentle southerly 
breeze turned into a fierce squall from the northeast or there- 
abouts, sweeping down from the Cretan mountains. That 
began their troubles. To make the port was impossible. 
The unwieldy vessel could not ‘‘ face the wind,’’ and so they 
had to run before it. It would carry them in a southwesterly 
direction, and towards a small island, under the lee of which 
they might hope for some ‘shelter. Here they had a little 
breathing time, and could make things rather more ship-shape 
than they had been able to do when suddenly caught by the 
squall. Their boat had been towing behind them, and had to 
be hoisted on deck somehow. 

A more important, and probably more difficult, task, was to 
get strong hawsers under the keel and round the sides, so as 
to help to hold the timbers together. The third thing was the 
most important of all, and has been misunderstood by commen- 
tators who knew more about Greek lexicons than ships. . The 
most likely explanation of ‘‘ lowering the gear’’ (Rev. Ver.) 
is that it means ‘‘ leaving up just enough of sail to keep the 
ship’s head to the wind, and bringing down everything else 
that could be got down ’’ (Ramsay, ‘St. Paul,’’ p. 329). 

Note that Luke says **‘ we’’ about hauling in the boat, and 
‘they ’? about the other tasks. He and the other passengers 
could lend a hand in the former, but not in the latter, which 
required more skilled labor. The reason for bringing down 
all needless top-hamper, and leaving up a little sail, was to 
keep the vessel from driving on to the great quicksands off the 
African coasi, to which they would certainly have been car- 
tied if the wind held, 

As soon as they had drifted out from the lee of the friendly 
little island they were caught again in thestorm. They were 
in danger of going down. As they drifted, they had their 
** starboard ’’ broadside to the force of the wild sea, and it was a 
question how long the vessel’s sides would last before they 
were stove in by the hammering of the waves, or how long 
she would be buoyant enough to ship seas without foundering. 
The only chance was to lighten her, so first the crew ‘‘ jetti- 
soned’’ the cargo, and next day, as that did not give relief 
enough, ‘* they,”’ or, according to some authorities, ‘* we,’’— 
that is, passengers and all,—threw everything possible over- 
board. 

That was the last attempt to save themselves, and after it 
there was nothing to do but to wait the apparently inevitable 
hour when they would all go down together. Idleness feeds 
despair, and despair nourishes idleness. Food was scarce, 
cooking it was impossible, appetite there was none. The 
doomed men spent the long idle days—which were scarcely 
day, so thick was the air with mist and foam and tempest— 
crouching anywhere for shelter, wet, tired, hungry, and hope- 
less. So they drifted “ for many days,’’ almost losing count 
of the length of time they had been thus. It was a gloomy 
AF - “7 there was one man there in whom the lamp of 
an we when it had gone out in all others. Sun and 

ere hidden, but Paul saw a better light, and Ais sky 
was clear and calm. 

Be A ee danger makes short work of distinctions of 
posing pom, a time some hitherto unnoticed man with 
ame Pris Pieeaase: and confidence, will take the com- 

. t his position. Hope, as well as timidity and 
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fear, is infectious, and one cheery voice will revive the droop- 
ing spirits of a multitude. Paul had already established his 
personal ascendancy in that motley company of Roman sol- 
diers, prisoners, sailors, and disciples. Now he stands for- 
ward with calm confidence, and infuses new hope into them 
all. What a miraculous change passes on externals when 
Faith looks at them! The circumstances were the same, as 
they had been for many days. The wind was howling and the 
waves pounding as before, the sky was black with tempest, 
and no sign of help was in sight, but Paul spoke, and all was 
changed, and a ray of sunshine fell on the wild ‘waters that 
beat on the doomed vessel. 

Three points are conspicuous in his strong tonic words, 
First, there is the confident assurance of safety. A less noble 
nature would have more of the vindication of the wisdom of 
his former advice. It is very pleasant to small minds to say, 
‘*Did I not tell you so? You see how right I was.’’ But 
the Apostle did not care for petty triumphs of that sort. A 
smaller man might have sulked because his advice had not 
been taken, and have said to himself, ‘* They would not listen 
to me before, I will hol my tongue now.’’ But the Apostle 
only refers to his former counsel and its confirmation in order 
to induce acceptance of his present words. 

It is easy to ‘bid’? men ‘be of good cheer,’’ but futile 
unless some reason for good cheer is giver: 
reason. No man’s life was to be lost, though the ship was 4o 
go. He had previously predicted that life, as well as ship 
and lading, would be lost, if they put to sea. That opinion 
was the result of his own calculation of probabilities, as he lets 
us understand by saying that he ‘‘perceived’’ it (v. 10), 
Now he speaks with authority, not from his perception, but 
from God’s assurance. . The bold words might well seem folly 
to the despairing crew, as they caught them amidst the roar 
of tempest, and looked at their battered hulk. So Paul goes 
on at once to tell the ground of his confidence, —the assurance 
of the angel of God. 


Paul gave good 


What a contrast between the wild storm, the almost foun- 
dering ship, the despair in the hearts of the sleeping com- 
pany, and the bright vision that came to Paul! Peter in 
prison, Paul in Cesarea and now in the storm, see the angel 
form calm and radiant. God’s messengers are wont to come 
into the darkest of our hours and.the wildest of our tem- 
pests. 

Paul’s designation of the heavenly messenger as ‘‘ an angel 
of the God whose I am, whom also I serve,’’ recalls Jonah’s 
confession of faith, but far surpasses it, in the sense of belonging 
to God and in the ardor of submission and of active obedience 
expressed in it. What Paul said to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 6: 
19) he realized for himself; ‘* Ye are not your own; for ye are 
bought with a price.’’ To recognize that we are God’s, joy- 
fully to yield ourselves to him, and with all the, forces of our 
natures to serve him, is to bring his angel to our sides in every 
hour of tempest and peril, and to receive assurance that noth- 
ing shall by any means harm us. To yield ourselves to be 
It was because Paul owned that 
he belonged to God, and served him, that the angel came to 
him, and he explains the vision to his hearers by his relation 
to God, /- hing was possible rather than that his God 
should leave him unhelped at such an hour of need. 

The angel’s message must have included particulars unno- 


God’s is to make God ours. 


ticed in Luke’s summary; as, for instance, the wreck on ‘‘a 
certain island.’’ But the two salient points in it are the cer- 
tainty of Paul’s own preservation, that the divine purpose of 
his appearing before Cesar might be fulfilled, and the escape 
of all the ship’s company. As to the former, we may learn 
how Paul’s life, like every man’s, is shaped according to a 
divine plan, and how we are ‘‘ immortal till our work is done,’’ 
As to 
’’ the 


certainty that Paul had been praying for the lives of all that 


and till God has done his work in and on and by us. 
the latter, we may gather from the word ‘‘ has given 


sailed with him, and may learn, not only that the prayers of 
God’s servants are a real element in determining God’s deal- 
ings with men, but that a true servant of God’s will ever reach 
out his desires and widen his prayers to embrace those with 
whom he is brought into contact, be they heathens, persecu- 
If Christian 
people more faithfully discharged the duty of intercession, 
they would more frequently receive in answer the lives of * all 
them that sail with ’’ them over the stormy ocean of life. 

The third point in the Apostle’s encouraging speech is the 
example of his own faith, which is likewise an exhortation to 
the hearers to exercise the same. If God speaks by his angel 
with such firm promises, man’s plain wisdom is to grasp the 
divine assurance with a firm hand. We must build rock upon 
‘*I believe God.’’ That surely is credence demanded 
by common sense and warranted by the sanest reason. If we 
do so believe, and take his word as the infallible authority 
revealing present duty and future blessings, then, however 
lowering the sky, and wild the water, and battered the vessel, 
and empty of earthly succor the gloomy horizon, and heavy 
our hearts, we shall ‘‘ be of good cheer,’’ and in due time the 
event will warrant our faith in God and his promise, even 
though all around us seems to make our faith folly and our 


tors, rough and careless, or fellow-believers. 


rock. 


hope a mockery. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Greatest to the Fore 


OLDIERS, captain, sailors, centurion, to the rear. Storm, 
fasting, cargo overboard, rigging cut away, ship break- 
ing up, are too much for them. Raul the unconquerable to 
the front (v. 21). He rubs their ignorance and impotence 
into them, ‘‘ ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete,’’ but only for the purpose of having them 
obey hereafter. ‘‘ Be of good cheer. My God, whose I am 
and whom I serve, tells me you will every one be saved if you 
follow his directions by me.’’ These his keepers were 
‘** granted him ’’ in answer to his prayer. Christ’s spirit keeps 
its old intensity. Paul makes another profession of religion, 
and declares the power of prayer. 


His assurance immediately becomes the assurance of all, 
Euroclydon, waves, breaking timbers, awful downfalls into 
yawning gulfs of water, were more than matched by the calm, 
full assurance of one man. One clear, definite profession of 
a real religion is more than a match for the fears or the scoffings 
of a crowd. They all become calm enough to eat and obey. 
Let it blow. We shall all be saved. Paul the prisoner, the 
master, says so. 

God had too much at stake in Rome, and the influences 
that would stream thence, to have Paul swamped in Adria, 
Four years before, Paul had said, ‘*I must see Rome;’’ and 
two years before, when the Jews were trying to pull Paul in 
pieces, God had said to him, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, Paul: thou 
must bear witness of me at Rome also.’’ When man’s must 
and God's must correspond, Euroclydons of wind or human 
hate are nothing. If human assurance wavers for a moment, 
God comes and stands by again, with his ‘‘ Be of good cheer, 
Paul.’’ 

Point: The main thing in this marvelous mastery of men is, 
**T believe God,’’ and saying so. All. men are built to respect 
a man who has that conviction, and lives it. Every man who 
has that belief is thereby made great enough to command 
respect. 


University Park, Colo. 
AXA 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. st 


ND when the south wind blew softly (v. 13). But; genial 
and propitious as it seemed, it was a deceiving wind, 
It carried them into the track of the awful storm. And they 
were doing this various sailing precisely against the warning 
of the Apostle. Here is a picture of frequent human life. 
How pleasantly blow those south winds of beginning evil 
habits, especially of seductive dissipations! But how strong 
and steady are the warnings against them! The Bible, con- 
science, home training, the sad experiences of others, fling 
forth danger-signals. But the young man says the wind is 
soft, despises warning, lets himself be blown along, and then, 
—how the tempests of retribution gather and smite and 
wreck! How many a man, cast in middle age upon the 
Malta of shattered health and broken prospects, bewails the 
pleasantly blowing wind of cajoling temptations yielded to in 
youth ! 

And when the ship was caught, and could not face the wind, 
we gavé way to it, and were driven (v.15). The saddest 
The 
saddest sight in life is a man who has lost the mastery of him- 
self; and there are such men, captured of appetite, simply 
driven. 


sight at sea is a vessel beyond the mastery of its crew. 


I know nothing in literature sadder or more signifi- 
cant than the self-bewailing of Charles Lamb, the gentle Elia: 
** Could the youth to whom the flavor of the first wine is de- 
licious as the opening scenes of life or the entering of some 
newly discovered paradise, look into my desolation, and be 
made to understand what a dreary thing it is when he shall 
feel himself going down a precipice with open eyes anda 
passive will; to see his destruction, and have no power to stop 
it; to see all goodness emptied out of him, and yet not be 
able to forget a time when it was otherwise ; to bear about 
the piteous spectacle of his own ruin,—could he see my 
fevered eye, fevered with the last night’s drinking, and fever- 
ishly looking for to-night’s repetition of the folly; could he 
but feel the body of this death ‘out of which I cry hourly, with 
feebler outcry, to be delivered, it were enough to make him 
dash the sparkling beverage to the earth, in all the pride of its 
mantling temptation.’’ 

And as we laboured exceedingly with the storm, the next day 
they began to throw the freight overboard; and the third day 
they cast out with their own hands the tackling of the ship 
(vs. 18, 19). Here is illustration of the imperious necessity 
of choice, —the yielding of the less valuable, valuable though 
Frequently we cannot have 
The student must cast 
over listlessness and laziness, pleasant as these may seem to 


it be, for the more valuable. 
lower things if we would have higher. 


him, if he would win schelarship; the Christian must lay 


aside the hindering weight, as well as the besetting sin, if the 







































































































































































































































would reach conformity to Christ. Quaint Matthew Henry’s 
comment brings the fact out well: ‘‘ Any man will rather 
make shipwreck of his goods than of his life; but many will 
rather make shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience than 
of their goods.’’ But, in the light of eternity, how foolish 
such choice! Yet each man has sometime to choose between 
loss of lower values and safety of the higher. This is the 
doom of life. The wisdom for this life and the next is to 
choose the higher always. 

And when neither sun nor stars shone upon us for many 
days (v. 20), Let us be thankful that, though this may be 
true of men sometimes physically, it is never true spiritually. 
One undimmed and unsetting sun, one bright and morning 
star, shines through all the mist and wrack of tempest and of 
trouble. Nothing can put out the light of the life, death, res- 
urrection, teaching, help, sympathy, of our Lord and Seviour. 
He is steady comfort and direction for us in the night darkest 
and most tempestuous. Old sailor Rodgers, in George Mac- 
donald’s ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood’’ (Harper & 
Brothers), puts it well: ‘* You see, sir, I never was good at 
knowin’ right from wrong like. I never was good—that is, 
at tellin’ exactly what I ought to do. So, when anything 
comes up, I just says to myself, Now, old Rodgers, what do 
you think the Lord would best like you todo? And as soon 
as I ax myself that, 1 know directly what I’ve got to do,’’ 

And now I exhort you to be of good cheer (v. 22). There 
is no more valuable service in life than to be the minister of 
cheer. And we all can be if we will be. A tone, a look, a 
word, will impart it. On a bitter day a little fellow was sell- 
ing papers. A young lady stopped to purchase one, but she 
did it in a gracious way of sympathy, saying kindly to the little 
fellow, ‘‘ You must be very gold.’”’ ‘‘I was till you passed 
by’’ was the swift and requisite answer. It is a great art 
and gift to so carry ourselves that we shall help and hearten 
those we touch, even the lowliest. 

For I believe God, that it shall be even so as it hath been 
Spoken unto me (v. 25). Ah! here is the nurse of cheer and 
of a noble and contagious courage—faith. But Paul had an 
angel to speak to him, you say. Yes; and it is very beautiful 
to notice that God’s angel knew where to find him, even 
though the Apostle, storm-driven, did not know where he was 
himself. But God’s promise is as good as his angel, and you 
have multitudes of promises. Take a promise applicable to 
your case, and say what the Apostle said,—‘‘I believe God, 
that it shall be even so as it hath been spoken unto me.’’ That 
is faith, and such faith shall make you strong and calm your- 
self, and full of help toward others. 


‘* His very word of grace is strong 
As that which built the skies ; 
The voice that rolls the stars along, 
Speaks all the promises."’ 


Philadelphia. 
ASS 


Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N OUR days, we can photograph the inside of a man’s 
body, by means of the X rays, but as yet we cannot 
photograph a man’s soul. Yet in verse 23 Paul gives us, as 
it were, a photograph of his true self, in eight words: ‘* God, 
whose I am, and whom I serve.’’ That was a masterpiece 
of self-characterization. And it was true. His whole life, ever 
since his conversion, bore witness to this. Now part of this 
statement of Paul’s is true of every man. ‘*God, whose I 
am.’’ Whether we realize it or not, we are God’s workman- 
ship, and he has a right to all that we have and are. 

Unfortunately, very few men confess the truth of this state- 
ment. If they did, it would be well for them. But most 
men act as though they belonged to themselves, and God had 
no right to ask anything of them. They seem to feel that, if 
they give their hearts to God, they have done God a favor, 
for which he should be grateful. The thought that possessed 
Paul, that he was a bond-servant of God, finds but little favor 
among many in these days, Yet it is true all the same. Try and 
make each of your scholars feel that he belongs to God, and 
that God has a right to do with him as he pleases. God is 
Sovereign over all, and all that I have and all that I am belongs 
to him. My denying or forgetting this does not change 
matters one particle. 

But if one part of Paul’s sentence is true of all, the other, 
alas! is true of but few. ‘* Whom 1 serve.’’ Most men, if 
they spoke truth, would say, ‘* God, whose I am, but whom I 
will not serve.’’ The grandeur of Paul’s life, however, lay 
just here, that he acknowledged the right of God to his ser- 
vice, and rendered it gladly. This is what made his life so 
potent for good in his day and for all time. If you want 
your life to tell for all time on the side of the right, then 
regulate it on the principle of that short sentence, ‘* God 
whose I am, and whom I serve.’’ 

Now note one more practical lesson. In verse 24 we read, 
“God hath given thee all them that sail with thee.’’ This 
shows that it was really to Paul that those shipwrecked men 
owéd their lives. How different from the experience of the 
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prophet Jonah! Because of his disobedience the sailors of 
that ship nearly lost their lives, but because of the obedience 
of Paul all in his ship were saved. This shows that the world 
very often owes to the believer much more than it realizes. 
The best thing that you yourself can do for this world, is to 
live the life of a true Christian. 

This is true not only in spiritual things but in matters 
secular as well. It may seem strange to say, but all-who have 
been in Northfield will bear witness to the truth of it. Let 
the world laugh as it will, we believe and know that the. pros- 
perity of all things depends on men occupying right relations 
to God, and that believers therefore are a great blessing to 
this world, ‘Why, just stop, and ask yourself one question : 
If you were starting a town, would you rather have ten gam- 
blers or ten Christian men come to buy real estate of you? 
The answer to this question will settle many other questions 
as well. 


New York City. 


ASA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Bditor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 187. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and cach 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Acts 27 : 1-44. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over at a sitting the twenty-seventh chapter, so as to 
understand the voyage as a whole. Then reread, noting for 
details (1) that Paul was sent to Rome with a number of pris- 
oners (vs. I, 42); (2) the roundabout (v. 6), harbor to har- 
bor, route ; (3) the respect with which Paul was treated (vs. 
3, 10, 21, 31, 43); (4) the curious fact that the centurion 
really controlled (v. 11) the ship; (5) the dangerous situ- 
ation of the ship (vs. 15-20), and the continuance of the 
danger (v. 20); (6) how Paul became the support and the 
real deliverer of the ship’s company ; (7) his sound judgment 
and unquenchable courage. 

II. QuEsTions FoR STUDY AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Ramsay, 314-341; Thatcher, 259; Farrar, chapter 43; 
Conybeare, chapter 23; James Smith, ‘‘ Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul’’ (Longmans. 3d ed. 1866); Stokes, 458- 
464; Lumby, 353-367; Plumptre, 405-421 ; Hackett, 290-312; 
Rice, 326-339 ;- Vedder, 140-143 ; Taylor, ‘* Paul,’’ 443-462 ; 
Iverach, 182-187; Stalker, @ 174; Maurice, 342-344; 
Vaughan, 576-588 ; Stifler, 258-274. 

1. The Narrative of the Voyage. (1.) Some one has 
called this chapter the ** most valuable document on ancient 
navigation extant.’’ Discuss and justify the remark [McLarer : 
(1. Tristram. Ewing: 1). (2.) From what point of view 
may we suppose that Luke thought it worth while to relate 
the story of the voyage and shipwreck in such detail,—as 
throwing a remarkable light on Paul’s character (Stalker, 
Ramsay), as a sort of parable of the future success of the gos- 
pel in dealing with the Roman world (Stifler), as furnishing a 
fine illustration of the divine guidance of all details of the 
great apostle’s career, or because it was an interesting 
story ? 

2. The Companions of Paul. (3.) Is there any serious 
objection to Ramsay’s theory that Luke and Aristarchus ac- 
companied Paul as his two body servants, thus being able to 
keep near him, and giving him consequence ? [Geikie: § 2.] 

3. Ancient Voyaging. (4,) What details regarding the 
methods and the limitations of the voyages made in Paul’s 
day can we glean from this chapter? [Riddle : vs. 15-17.] 

4. The Storm. (5.) Note the indications of its continu- 
ance, severity, and seriousness [Riddle: ws. 18-20. Geikie : 
$7 5,6. McLaren: 1. Ewing: 92]. (6.) Was it the vision 
alone that gave Paul so distinct an advantage over his fellow- 
voyagers ? 

5. The Shipwreck. (7.) Which is more conspicuous in the 
narrative,—the cowardly panic of the natural guardians of the 
ship, or the courage, sound judgment, and feftility of resource, 
of Paul? [Geikie: last 4.] 

6. The Portrait of Paul. (8.) What was the secret of 
Paul’s gradual acquirement of control over the ship? [Mc- 
Laren: 2, § 1.) (9.) What was the probable preliminary to 
his heavenly vision ? [Riddle: v. 21.] (10.) Was the vision 
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a warrant, in his mind, for passiveness, or only for hopefulness 
and redoubled energy ? [Riddle tv. 22.) 
Ill, THe Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

Paul evidently believed in helping to fulfil divine promises. 
Compare 27 : 24 with 27 : 31. 

The practical value of a thorough-going faith in God. in its 
effect upon the possessor of it, is well illustrated in 4 
chapter. 

Paul’s very exercise of his calm judgment and timely en 
couragement made for him an opportunity to continue his 
favorite work of witness-bearing. 

Paul evidently believed and acted on the belief that q 
Providence was directing his life, not merely through his own 
impulses, but by direct revelation. Through what channels 
does divine direction for daily life come to us? 


. 


ris 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT is the Golden Text for to-day’s lesson? These 
were the words of Paul to his companions in the time 
of danger and fear of which we study to-day. But Paul’s 
faith was strong and his hope unwavering because the Lord 
himself had bidden him to ‘‘ be of good cheer.”’ If you re. 
view every time and place of danger in the life of Paul, you 
may see how his Lord was with him, and delivered him from 
perils which he gave his stedfast servant strength and courage 
to endure. When and where was Paul when the Lord bade 
him ‘ be of good cheer,’’ and said that he should bear witness 
for him in Rome ? 

Starting for Rome.—Paul for years had wanted to go to 
Rome, and so had written to the Roman Christians, ‘1 long 
to see you.’’ Opposition which drove him from one city to 
another, the journey to Jerusalem, his treatment there, —all 
were events leading towards Rome. His eloquent words in 
Jerusalem and in Cesarea in his own defense were not in vain, 
What was the verdict when King Agrippa and Festus con- 
ferred about him? It was a distinguished prisoner who 
would be sent to Cesar for trial, yet already pronounced un- 
worthy of trial or bonds, and thus kind treatment and special 
favors were secured. Scholars who have kept note-books 
of Paul’s course will find ample material in Luke’s description 
of the voyage to Rome. Besides using the large map, it would 
be well for the teacher to outline on the blackboard the course 
of the journey given in Acts 27, naming the chief cities. From 
this scholars can copy a map in their note-books, which will 
give distinct ideas of the famous sea-voyage. 

Julius the Roman Centurion.—He was the officer who had 
charge of prisoners to be sent to Rome about that time. Luke 
shows that he was a kind, courteous man, and the chapter 
might be reread at home specially to note how Julius the cen- 
turion was always ‘‘ desirous to save Paul,’’ unconsciously 
helping to-keep the promise the Lord gives of guardian care 
over his children. (It cannot fail to interest the scholars to 
note Luke’s vivid description, so often telling how “we 
launched ’’ or ‘* we sailed.’’ The whole chapter must 
studied to make the selected verses understood.) The cen- 
turion who was responsible for transporting the prisoners 
waited about three weeks after Paul stood before King 
Agrippa before he found a ship which would sail along the 
southern coast of Asia, first stopping at Sidon, north of Cess- 


rea. There was a proof of the centurion’s kindness to Paul, 
whom he allowed to go on shore, and rest with Christian 
friends. 


Another Ship.—At Myra, on the coast of Lycia, the cet- 
turion found a great ship, loaded with grain, on the way 
Italy. It was a large vessel, and Luke tells us there were 
two hundred and seventy-six persons on*board. They sailed 
slowly for many days, for the wind was against them. They 
had no steam to push their way against the wind, but, 
tedious effort, they reached Fair Havens, on- the sout! 
shore of the island of Crete. Here they stayed fourteen days, 
and Paul told the centurion that the voyage would be danger 
ous, and that it threatened loss of life and property. 
advised remaining there, —for it was the time of year for storms, 
and few vessels ventured on the sea at that season. But the 
shipmaster and the owner declined to venture, and when 4 
mild south wind blew they started on. 

A Tempest.—Soon there came a fearful tempest, called Eurot: 
lydon—in the Revised Version, Euraquilo, —* a northeast ¥ ind, 
raising great waves.’’ No description can add to Luke’s picture 
of the wind-beaten ship, the tosssng of raging waves, the ¢# 
ness of night and day; no sun, no stars, no hope of sae!) 
from destruction and death. They had days and nights > 
peril and labor, trying to gird the ship with ropes or b=!" 


after 
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to keep the creaking timbers from parting asunder, and throw 
ing overboard the freight and everything which could lightes 
the weight of the ship. 

One Brave Spirit.—Paul the prisoner was brave, 506 
wise, and hopeful. He was no landsman who had »¢v¢ 
known the terrors of shipwreck. Before that time, b¢ - 
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written to friends in Corinth that he had been ‘‘ 10 pe 
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«thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day 
| have been in the deep.” Paul cheered the exhausted men 

1 the assurance that not @ life should be lost. He claimed 
a jom or foresight of his own, but before those doubters and 
a gave the word of the One who ‘ causeth his wind 
to blow, and the waters flow.” He said, ‘‘ There stood by me 
.. night an angel of the God whose I am, whom also I 
‘ ayes, Fear not, Paul; thou must stand before 
and lo, God hath granted thee all them that sail with 
How like a song of cheer his voice rang out : ‘* I be- 
, . though we must be 


the sea,’’- + 


no wi 


unbelievers 


th 
serve, 
Cesar : 


thee.”’ 
lieve God, that it shall be even 50, . 


cast upon a certain island ’’ ! 

Midnight.—The account cannot be complete without the 
scene of fear after two weeks of terror and hunger when the 
seamen found shallower water. Describe soundings and 
the plan to escape by the boat arid leave the rest to perish, 
Paul again encouraged with a promise of safety for those who 
would “abide in the ship,’’ and persuaded them all to take 
some food. 

The Wreck. — Daylight brought sight of a strange land. 
After all had eaten, and thrown the bags of wheat into the sea, 
they cast off the anchors, and ran the vessel aground, when 
the force of waves began to break up the stern of the ship. 
The soldiers advised killing the prisoners lest they should swim 
and escape. The centurion ‘* desiring to savé Paul,” com- 
manded all who could swim to leap overboard, fox the ship 
was breaking fast. The others clung to planks and broken 
things from the ship. So ** they all escaped safe to the land.’’ 
In what special ways do you see God’s carg for his servant 
in this one chapter? What evidences of Paul’s Christian 
graces do you find in this account of the Apostle’s voyage 
towards Rome ? 

Louisville, Ky. 


KY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 
Illustrative Objects. 


WO ships and a little boat; a picture of an ancient ship 

Fold the other two of strong manilla 
paper ; provide a slender piece of wood for the mast, also a 
square sail, fastening the bottom corners to the boat with 
thread ; paper oars for rudders, real grain for cargo, pieces of 
paper for the ship’s furniture, paper anchors attached by 
threads, large twine to undergird the ship, which, after it is 
folded, should be marked horizontally, with lines indicating 
the boards that yawned, and so made the leak. The ship 
and contents to be used as the action of the story requires. 

~ Naturally this beautiful and graphic story will appeal most 
easily and strongly to children living near large bodies of 
water ; but no child can be indifferent to its charm if a little 
preparatory work is done. 

In a large class of children living far inland, but one had 
seen a ship, five a boat, not one a real river, and the delights 
of wading and paddling were unknown. To_ them the inse- 

f curity and danger of travel by water were made real by tiny 
bits to represent boats sailing in a glass vessel of water, and 
they easily perceived that the risks were far greater than those 
of “‘horseback,”? *¢ buggy,’’ or *‘ railroad.’’ An island was 
pictured by a pile of stones and sand in a shallow pan of 
water. And by these means a most lively and sympathetic 
interest was excited in Paul’s danger, and the deliverance 
promised and accomplished, 

The center of the story is, of course, the promise made by an 
angel to Paul, and Paul’s belief in it; also, though in trouble 
himself, he did all that he could to help others, Upon the 
cards may be placed: Paul believed, Jesus saved, or the sec- 
ondary idea of Paul’s helpfulness. 

A short review, by means of pictures or objects, will recall 
Ss fvents, and also Paul’s wish to tell the people at Rome 
‘bout Jesus ; the promise made to Paul, and how he was be- 


will do for one. 


- key ‘ in safety till the best way to send him could be 
ound, 

Mal e **The S ” . 
Mak he Sea’’ as large as possible upon your black- 
oard (or sand-table) ; outline the land with blue and white, 
sug 


oe of the water; indicate the points of departure, call, 
B “nC ultimate destination ; also the islands mentioned in the 
mary. The ships-are changed at Myra. 
“rps to be noticed are: the time of year, the friends 
ahi : (Luke and Timothy, probably as servants), the kind 
vs “Ae grain-ship at Myra, winds, the great wind and the 
he loss of sail, the undergirding of the ship, the 
‘rown overboard, the darkness and no food; then 
7 Ms tema his vision, and the promise made him, 
eu ef in it ; the sounding and letting out of anchors, 
I . the sailors, the food, the wheat thrown out, the 
— =e brs up of the ship, and the safe landing of 
—s Jesus had told Paul. Promise the story of what 
7 “ia upon the island for next Sunday. 


wi 


1 

‘ong storm, t 
reight t} 
Paul’s 


morn 


=—— Application 
-—y : ae mee the promise of the angel ; that made him happy 
each the Golden Text, which you have been 


Sareful to repeat verbatim j i 
verbatim in telling the story, so that now, in 
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recalling the story from the class, the text will be familiar and 
easily learned. Then repeat thé ‘text for the quarter. Ask 
the children to tell the story at home, and ask mother or 
sister to help find a promise for them, Be sure to ask for 
such promises the following Sunday, for work given out must 
be followed by recognition, or those who do it will become 
discouraged. If none have performed it, your inquiry will set 
them to thinking, and some will be more thoughtful the next 
time, and do what is required. 


Lawrence, Kan, 


iP) 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE words ‘‘ our trust’’ may be written before beginning. 

Suppose we were all in a ship far out at sea, in a driv- 

ing storm, with no chart of the dangerous shore, no compass, 

no stars. There is always a bright side to everything. Let 
us see in what we might safely put our trust. 

These sailors seem to have set great store by Aarvors. If 
only they could get to Phoenix, now! We are apt to think 
that the voyage of life is not so dangerous, after all; for we 
shall soon be at a certain commodious harbor, and then we 
shall be safe. But suppose the south wind changes before 
we get there,—what then? And the harbor has its dangers, 
too. So our trust #s mot in harbors, 

Then the sailors used what they called ‘‘helps.’’ Modern 
navigators would exercise a similar ingenuity in other ways. 
It is good to be clear-headed and fertile of expedients in a 
great emergency. But the best of Ae/ps will fail us sometimes, 
They are good to use, but not to repose our trust in, 

Verse 20 indicates that the company, up to a certain point, 
had been trusting in Aope,—in a general feeling that somehow 
things would come around all right. But the hopeful people, 
as this lesson shows, are not always the best prophets. Some- 
times our hope fails, and our worst fears are realized. What 
then ? 

Look at Paul for an answer. Clinging to a post, and rais- 
ing his voice above the whistling of the wind, he shouts to the 
dejected company the calm, brave words that we have been 
studying. Golden text? His trust 7s ix God, 

Is that the God whom you serve ? 

(The blackboard at the close will read :) 


OUR TRUST 











1S NOT IN 18 
HARBORS IN 
tore GOD 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ 

‘*When marshaied on the nightly plain. 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul.’’ 

** Master, the tempest is raging.”’ 

‘* Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near."’ 
** How firm a foundation." 

‘Come, we that love the Lord."’ 

‘* There's sunshine in my soul to-day.’’ 


XLS 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—How came Paul in captivity? How long had 
Before whom had he been tried? 
How had God proved that he was watching over him? 

2. THE VoYAGE (Acts 27: I-12).—With whom did Paul 
set out for Rome? Where did the party change ships? Why ? 
What time of year was this? What harbor in Crete was 
made? What was Paul’s advice? How was he permitted to 
offer any advice at all? Why was it not taken? 

3. THE STORM (vs. 1£3-15).—Why was the south wind 
favorable? ‘* Against it’’ (v. 14)—against what? From 
what quarter did the tempest come ? How did the ship act 
when struck by the hurricane ? 

4. THE PERIL (vs. 16-20),—Where was Cauda? What 
was the boat they secured? Why did they undergird the 
ship? What ‘‘helps’’ did they use? Where were the quick- 
sands they feared? (See Rev. Ver.) How did they lighten 
the ship ? (v. 38.) What was the ‘‘ tackling ’’ the passengers 
helped to throw overboard? Why was it especially necessary 
for sailors of those days to see the sun and stars? How long 
did the storm last? (v. 27.) 

5. THE Propiircy (vs. 21-26).—What may have been the 


he been a prisoner ? 
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cause of the ‘‘long abstinence’’?? Why did Paul remind 
them of his former* prophecy and warning? How must it 
have seemed strange that this exhortation to good cheer 
should come from Paul? Why was it not at all strange? 
Why was the angelic message given to Paul? (v. 23.) What 
advantages always come from the company of God’s children ? 
How must Paul’s faith in God have comforted his fellow- 
passengers ? 

6. THE FULFILMENT (Acts 27 
prevent the sailors from leaving the ship? Why, after God’s 
promise? How did he cheer them up in their despondency ? 
How did he honor God at this time? How was the landing 
effected? How was Paul once more saved from great peril? 


\ 
: 27-44).—How did Paul” 


For the Superintendent 
1, Where were they taking Paul? 2. What disaster befell 
the voyagers? 3. What promise did God give Paul? 4. 
How did Paul cheer his fellow-voyagers? (Golden Text.) 
5. What qualities in Paul did this voyage make manifest ? 


ea. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[Thesé questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


1. What ports were touched at in this voyage? 2, What 
misfortune came upon the ship? 3. How was Paul assured 
of safety? 4. What use for others did he make of this vision ? 
5. How was his prophecy fulfilled ? 


Boston, Mass. 
ASS 
Oriental Lesson Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


NCIENT Suips.—We have cbundant means of knowing 

all the points of an ancient merchantman in detail, not 

only from incidental descriptions, 
but from coins, sculptures; and 
even paintings, which supply all 
the details. Especially is this the 
case with respect to the corn- 
ships of Alexandria,—a style of 
vessel as familiar to the ancients 
as an East-Indiaman was to our 
fathers. Egypt, as is well known, 
was one of the most important 
granaries of Rome, and the sup- 
plies of wheat were all carried from 
Alexandria. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that these cargo-vessels were much smaller than our ordi- 
nary merchantmen, This ship of Alexandria, corn laden, had 
touched at Myra, now a desolate ruin, but then the metropolis 
of Lycia, and the emporium of jits trade. The ships from 
Egypt brought corn, and carried back timber., An inscription 
has been discovered there which speaks of the imperial 
granary for the Egyptian corn. We have a contemporary 
description of an Alexandrian corn-ship named the Isis, by the 
Greek author Lucian, He tells us that it was a hundred 
and eighty feet long, forty-five wide, and the hold forty-five 
and a half feet deep. It had but one mast. These measure- 
ments would give us a capacity of from twelve hundred to two 
thousand tons, according to the length of the keel. When we 
remember the number of souls on board Paul’s ship, two hun- 
dred and seventy-six, in addition to the cargo, this estimate 
must be nearthe mark. The ancient war-ships, being galleys, 
propelled by oars, without cargo, were very different. An- 
other point of difference from our marine architecture was 








African corn-ship, from coin 
of Emperor Commodus. 





Coin of Emperor Commodus, representing wheat-ship. 


that the stem and the stern were of very much the same 
shape, and that; instead of the hinged rudder now universal, 
the ships were steered by a huge paddle on either side the 
stern. Lucian describes the unwieldy monster, all managed 
by a little old nian sitting at the helm and twisting aboyt with 
a bit of a handle those two huge paddles, one on each side, 
which serve as rudders. Then, as to the rigging, an Alexan- 
drian ship had only one mast, with a great, square sail, like 
that of a Chinese junk, hanging from an enormous yard. 
They had, besides, a small foresail in the bows, and also a 
square topsail, very valuable in running before the wind. As 
any one conversant with the sea will at once perceive, the 
one great mast and heavy sail would cause a great strain upon 
the center of the vessel, and consequently a ship going to sea 
was always supplied with under-girders, that is, strong ropes, 
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for passing round the hull, to prevent the planks from starting. 
This is still occasionally done, and is known as “ frapping.’’ 
Undergirding is mentioned by many ancient writers, as Poly- 
bius and Atheneus. With this square rig the ancient vessels 
could not sail close to the wind, nor much less than at right 
angles, or seven points, though they could scud before the 
wind, as junks do now, seven or eight knots an hour. 


The College, Durham, England. 
os 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


** COULD NOT FACE THE WIND.’’—The Greek verb an/oph- 
thalmed—** to fall ;’’ literally, ‘‘ to keep the eyes against ’’— 
receives fresh significance in this connection when we remem- 
ber the old habit of Oriental mariners to paint or carve the 
figure of an eye on either side of the bows of their vessels. 
Before the days of compasses, scientific charts and instru- 
ments, the sailor depended almost entirely upon his eyes, and 
directed his course by landmarks on the shore, or by the po- 
sitions of sun and stars. It was easy for him to endow with 
his own feelings and anxieties the ship upon whose safety that 
of all on board depended, and especially in times of danger 
to think of her as some huge denizen of the deep, whose great 
unclosing eyes peered through the tempest, if haply some way 
of escape might be discovered. 

** Ve SHOULD HAVE HEARKENED UNTO ME, AND NOT HAVE 
Set Sait FROM CreteE.’’—That this advice was sound has been 
proved by subsequent experience of mariners in these seas. 
If the wind be from a northerly direction, it is quite safe to 
take shelter to leeward of an island, as it is almost certain to 
exhaust itself without much change. If, on the other hand, 
the wind be from the south, it is likely to veer round, and 
blow with increased violence from the north. The Eurocly- 
don, or Euraquilo, is still the prevailing wind in that region, 
blowing from the northeast. 


Edgbaston, Birminghay, England. 
AY 
Lesson Summary ° 


N CHARGE of Roman soldiers, Paul and other prisoners 
[ are on their way to Rome. Having left Cesarea, they 
touch at Sidon, pass to the south of Cyprus, change ships at 
Myta, and move on to Fair Havens, aharbor of Crete. Time 
has been lost. Navigation has become perilous. Paul ad- 
vises delay, but the ship’s master and its owner, with the soldier 
in charge, decide otherwise. On they go to make Phenice, 
another port of Crete. But the soft wind changes to one of 
fury. They are driven from their course. Perils multiply ; 
the storm increases ; sun and stars are hidden for days ; the 
ship is lightened and strengthened; all hope is gone. Then 
an angel assures Paul, and he, in turn, assures his fellow- 
voyagers. The ship shall be lost, but all lives shall be saved. 
On this revelation he cheers them, confident and happy, be- 
cause he believes God. 

a 


Added Points 


Storms are facts 
On life’s sea, as on other seas, be ready for 


Soft winds do not guarantee safe voyages. 
as well as calms, 
either. 

Ships are driven where they are not meant to go, and so 
is many a man, All need the help of Him who rules both 
wind and wave, 

To use every means of safety is wise, and yet, when all is 
done, where are we without God ? 
deliverer. 


He is the one unfailing 


In the darkest hours God’s messengers are most apt to come ; 
but their coming is to God’s men, not to men promiscuouSly. 

He who has a blessing should pass it on to others, The 
angel ministered to Paul ; he, to those about him. 


Wreck was as sure as rescue. So events blend in every life. 


American Biographies * 


UDGE SEWALL was the American contemporary 
of Pepys and John Evelyn, and, like them, the 
keeper of an extensive diary, which has been given to 


the world in our century. Mr. Chamberlain, with patri- 


otic spirit, claims for the Judge an equality with his two 
contemporaries, but not, as some will feel, with justice. 


*Samuel Sewall and the World he Lived in 
Chamberlain. 8vo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 319. 
& Co. $e. 

Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons, Told Chiefly through her Correspon- 
dence. Edited by her daughter, Sarah Hopper Emerson. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 395: iv, 372. New York: G. P. Putmam’s Sons. §3. 

Reminiscences and Letters of Caroline C. Briggs. Edited by George S 


— 8vo, pp. 445. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflia, & 
o. fe. 


By the Rev. N. H. 
Boston : De Wolfe-Fiske 
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Sewall lacks Pepys's lightness of touch and gossiping 
charm, to say nothing of the curious picture of London 
manners and morals. Nor has he Evelyn's graver and 
more historic grace of style. But his diary contains much 
that is highly curious, and that enables us to get a 
nearer view of the Puritans of New England at the close 
of the seventeenth century than through any other me- 
dium. The Judge, however, is apt to be heavy and 
didactic to a degree, and Mr. Chamberlain at times 
shows his sense of this by burying his plums from the 
diary in a great deal of comment. In the opening 
chapters, indeed, there is very little of Samuel Sewall, 
and very much of the world he lived in. 

The Life of Isaac T. Hopper by Lydia Maria Child 
was probably the first really readable biography in 
American literature. That of his daughter, Mrs. Gib- 
bons, is not a work of literary art, but it is a picture of a 
very amiable and excellent woman, who inherited many 
of her father's qualities. Like him, she came into col- 
lision with the Friends (Hicksite) through her intense 
antislavery opinions, and she resigned her membership 
when her father and her husband were disowned for 
publishing an abolitionist newspaper. Like him, also, 
she was tireless in philanthropic work, especially among 
the distressed and the erring of her ownsex. When the 
War came, she went to the front as a nurse of the sick, 
and there heard that her home in New York had been 
wrecked by the anti-draft mob, and many irreplacable 
possessions had been destroyed or carried off. Till old 
age she continued to labor -for various causes, notably 
that of woman suffrage. She passed away in her ninety- 
second year. The letters, which fill the most of the 
book, give us glimpses ‘of Dr. James Walker, Professor 
James B. Thayer, Horace Greeley, Miss Sedgwick, Doro- 
thea Dix, and many others in Mrs. Gibbons’s social 
group. 

Mrs. Briggs was one of the Northampton group to 
which Mrs, Susan J. Lesley introduced us in her Memoirs 
of her mother. Her family were among the revolters 
against what she herself calls the crudeness and harsh- 
ness of old-fashioned orthodoxy. With the orthodoxy 
of men like Phillips Brooks she had no quarrel, giving 
up all desire to see the world Unitarian, and recognizing 
the greater power of orthodoxy to. move men by its 
presentation of a living Saviour. She herself was rather 
a poetical than a properly religious nature. She found 
God in nature more vividly than in the great historic 
facts ef redemption. But she never seems to Have ac- 
quired the gift of utterance in verse for herself, much as 
she enjoyed its exercise by others. So her career was 
defective, and lacking the delight as well as the pain of 
adequate utterance. Her reminiscences of early life, 
written at Mr. Merriam’s request, contain many in- 
teresting glimpses of New England town life in the early 
part of the century. Her letters, as given in the book 
under notice, belong to her later years, and complete 
the picture of a strong, resolute, kindly nature, which, 
if it never quite came into the clear sense of God's help 
and guidance, yet lived righteously and lovingly for 
others around her. 


CH 


Ancient Ideals: A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 
from Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. By 
Henry Osborn Taylor. (2 vols. 8vo, pp. xi, 461; vii, 430. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. §s.) 


This is a strong book on a great subject. Mr. Taylor 
undertakes to pass in review the spiritual history of the 
pre-Christian peoples, as recorded in their literature 
and indicated in their art, to show what partial truth 
each had reached, and what limitations checked their 
aspirations, and to indicate what permanent cénquest 
each made, that becomes an inkeritance of Christian 
civilization. The undertaking was gigantic, in view of 
the fields to be covered, and not every part of the result 
is of equal worth. But the whole result is a fine piece 
of work, both in erudition and in insight into historic 
and spiritual conditions. The author has kept up to the 
latest discoveries and investigations. Thus in the case 
of Greece he does not begin with Homer, but with the 
independent Achean civilization, which spade and pick- 
axe have laid bare in Argolis and in the Islands. The 
whole compass of Greek, Roman, and Hebrew life is 
thus studied for the light it casts on their spiritual life, 
and finally Christianity as the fulfilment of all. Mr. 
Taylor regards the person of Christ as the wonder of his- 
tory, the one fact which science cannot explain by point- 


ing to-its cause. ‘‘ It is evident that no one can solve 
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the mystéry of the personality of Christ. He who thi 
he fathoms it, is merely blind to the Contradictions# 
includes. The qualities which faith attributes to ail 
infinite personality of God are in their union contrag: 
tions if a man attempts to think them in any finj 
being, the only being which human finitude can gs 
prehend. The personality of Christ presents actual og 
tradictions analogous to the metaphysical difficyl 
which the human mind encounters in attempts to og 
ceive God.'' This beginning leads on to a lumin 
analysis of the New Testament Scriptures, followed 
an account of the early attempts to explain the gospel 
the pagan world, inwhich Minucius Felix is given , 
palm among the apologists. The book is rich in fact 
in suggestion, in vistas of new relations of the truth, 

is not a piece of apologetic at all, yet is at once bro 
and earnest in its exposition of the great truth that 
was the desire of the Gentiles. 
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Educational Value of the Children's Playgrounds : A Novel p 
of Character-Building. By Stoyan Vasil Tsanoff. (8yo mp 
vii, 203., Philadelphia : Published at 1305 Arch Street fap 
the Author. §1.10.) 


Mr. Tsanoff is an enthusiast in a good cause. Begia. 
ning with London, the great municipalities have begua 
to waken up to their duties to the rising generation 
Heretofore those duties were supposed to be discharged 
by supplying schools and furnishing police to keep th 
children off the streets of the city, and off the grass of 
its squares and parks. By'dint of putting themselyg 
into the child’s place, they found that play was as mud 
a necessity as schooling, and the wise control and direg 
tion of play as important as any part of a child's disc 
pline. London has now over two hundred public play. 
grounds. Boston has dedicated a considerable part of the 
Charles River front to the same use. New York is mov. 
ing in the same direction. In Philadelphia, in whic 
Mr. Tsanoff is especially interested, a beginning ha 
been made in the use of the school yards, and in setting 
apart a down-town square as a public playground. The 
author has given to the question both observation and 
reflection for years past, and he reaches the conclusiot 
that the moral training of the young in our cities canng 
be given a right direction until the sphere of play, th 
in which the child lets himself out spontaneously, a 
takes his first free steps in growth, is brought under a wisf 
and sympathetic control. In this, society must co 
operate with the family, especially in the case of tht 
children of the poor. 


Oo 


Man's Place in the Cosmos, and Other Essays. By Andrew Seth 
A.M., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. (12mo, pp. ix, 308. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. §2.) 


Professor Seth is one of the younger masters in philoso 
phy, so young that he has just returned to his university 
as the ‘colleague of all but two of his teachers. He 
therefore stands for the teaching of to-day, and it & 
gratifying to see how positive and wholesome are his 
declarations on the great problems of philosophy. He 
has sat at the feet of Frazer, the chief expositor of 
Berkeley. He owns the masterful influence of Kant and 
Hegel on his thought. Buthe is the bondsman of none 
of these, and he has accepted from none of them any 
teaching that puts him into antagonism with true spirit 
ual philosophy. He is neither agnostic nor pessimist, 
nor skeptic in either the Pascal or the Balfour fashio 
And yet he is no timid disciple of the psychology whicf 
long passed in Scotland as philosophy. Especially 
good, however, is his searching criticism of those “ phys 
ological psychologists,’ who would resolve the = 
itself into a series of passive impressions, treating " 
Hume treated the mind. He welcomes experimen 
psychology, marks out its limited range, and decline 
distinctly to allow it to rank either as a philosophy or @ 

~a substitute for one. 


Oo 


. History @ 
The Age of the Renascence: An Outline Sketch of -S ce 
the Papacy from the Return from Avignon to the 
Rome. By Paul Van Dyke. With an Introdt 
Van Dyke. (8vo, pp. xxiii, 397. New York: 
tian Literature Co. $1.50.) : ies of 
This book, which forms the seventh in the sen a: 
Epochs of Church History, edited by Dr. John F¥ 
is certainly one of the most brilliant in that ser’ 
. es € 
is the joint work of two brothers, although the — 
P : 108" 
the younger is given as author because he did the 


share of. the work. It may be considered by 
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have the fault, however, of fitting badly 
the series. Instead of assuming what 
written in the previous volume of the 
bies on the age of the Avignon period of 
e papacy, the author rewrites much of 
story in a somewhat different sense. 
he account of the Humanists is one of 
e finest things in the book, and it is 
itten without the glamour which seems to 
ind many scholars in dealing with this 
teresting class of men. That Petrarch, 
instance, was somewhat of a humbug, 
th all his merits, is a fact worth stating. 
occasion had required -an equally full 
cture of Erasmus, even more might 
bve been said. Savonarola, no Human- 
t, but a theocratic monk, who wanted to 
ake Christ king of Florence, is the real 
ro in the great tragedy, which moves 
to the humiliation of the papacy and 
he desolation of Rome. . 


C2 
Literary Notes and News 


That the name of a 
paper ought to be de- 
scriptive of its purpose, 
the reason given for changing the name 
the official organ of the United Society 
Christian Endeavor from The Golden 
ule to The Christian Endeavor World. 
in the issue for October 7, Dr. Francis E. 
lark and Professor Amos R, Wells, the 
ditors of this wide-awake and widely 
irculated publication, show cause why it 
hould hereafter be known by a name 
at will at once indicate the society it 
presents and the world-wide character 
f that society. 


The Christian 
Endeavor World 


3. 


Whatever may be said 
for or against church 
unity, denominational- 
sm sometimes has its own peculiar forms 
Mf -efficacy. The organ of the General 
ouncil, The Lutheran Church Review | 
quarterly), contains an article by the | 
Rev. Dr. Theodore Schmauk on ‘« The | 


traded Lessons for General Council Sun- | 
lay-schools.’’ 


lutheran Graded 
Lesson Courses 





ul statement of the results arrived at by 


committee appointed by the General | ¢ 


ouncil to consider the question of intro- | 
lucing specially prepared graded lessons 
nto the Lutheran Sunday-schools. 
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For general debility use Horsford’s Acid | 
sphate. Dr. R. D. Fai 
om "y - UD. Fairex, New Orleans, 
» “ays: “*T have almos i 
eon t universally seen 


nd Pulmonary diseases,’ 


This is a clear and force- | 


Proposed course covers seven years, but, | ff 


ns, on orders of less than $7,000, an | M4 


see fourteenth page, | toa 


THE SUNDAY 
as the movement is in its experimental 
stage, only the first two years of the course 
have been immediately provided for. The 
first or primary grade is called Bible 
Story, and ‘will contain twenty-six of the 
most important and interesting stories 
from the New Testament for use during 
the festival half of the Church Year, and 
twenty-six similar stories from the Old 
Testament for the summer months."’ 
The second year will be, not Bible Story, 
but Bible History, giving ‘‘ not so much 
a series of scenes as a series of narratives, 
directing attention to the connection and 
the salient points in each. In the third 
year it is proposed to cover the ground 
from the biographical point of view ; in 
the fourth year, from the geographical, 
governmental, and institutional point of 
view ; in the fifth year, from the doctri- 
nal ; and in the sixth year, from the isa- 
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gogical point of view. That is, in the 
sixth year, the class will study a book of 
the Bible as a whole every Sunday.'’ The 
scholars, having thus some definite knowl- 
edge of Scripture as a whole, are now 
ready to study the details of the text it- 
self. This is in the seventh year, or 
Advanced Department course. These 
courses are to be issued, not as a fixed 
finality, but as an arrangement subject to 
constant improvement and revision, Dr. 
Schmauk thinks that the plan is striking 
for its ‘‘ union of simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness,’’ in which he claims for it 
great advantages ‘‘over the Blakeslee 
Lessons, whose first impression is one of 
a formidable and complicated series of 
circles, rather than of a plain, upward 
Stairway, and whose method in general 
is to return year after year in different 


grades to the same portions of Scripture.’’ 
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The Lutheran plan also makes it easy for 
schools which are not ‘‘ sufficiently large 
or diversified to use all of the grades,”’ to 
select a part of them as a ‘‘ special course 
for that school, without loss to the school, 
if that selection be then followed consis- 
tently for a period of years.’’ Any school 
can thus be supplied‘with a graded line 
of instruction. The committee neces- 
sarily found many difficulties, among 
which is the ‘‘ clash of the Church Year 
idea with that of any consecutive historical 
course of study."" But the arrangement 
provides for the observation of the Church 
Year, more or less, in all grades. It is 
easier, perhaps, for a particular church or 
denomination to plan courses of this kind 
than for an interdenominational body. 
But there is also a gain in interdenomi- 
national Bible study which denomination- 
alism necessarily loses. 
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MR. GLADSTONE # 


greatest of living Englishmen, for the fifth 

time has paid The Youth’s Companion the com- 

pliment of making it the medium through which to 
address the American people. 

The subject for the next Companion article is 
Arthur Henry Hallam, Mr. Gladstone’s dearest 
schoolboy friend, who was also the subject of Tenny- 

son’s “In Memoriam.” It will be published in 
The Companion’s New Year’s number. 
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O give more than is promised has 
always been the practice of The 


Companion. 


The two hemispheres 


have been searched for attractive mat- 
ter for the volume for 1898, and the 
contributors for the year include not 
only popular writers of fiction, but some 
of the most eminent Statesmen, Scien- 
tists, Educators, Explorers and Leaders 
of Industry. 
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Story- Tellers. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Ww. D. HOWELLS. 

OCTAVE THANET. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

Il. ZANCWILL. 

MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
MARY E. WILKINS. 
HAMLIN CARLAND. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

CY WARMAN. 

MRS. MARCARET E. SANCSTER. 
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The distinguished persons who are engaged to write for the Companion will address more than half a million households. So 
vast a constituency is worthy of their best efforts. The following partial list indicates the strength and attractiveness of the 
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Men of Action. 


CAPT. ALFRED T. MAHAN. 
LIEUT. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S.N. 
GEN. A. W. GREELY, U. &. A. 
POULTNEY BICELOW. 

COL. HENRY WATTERGON. 
ELIHU THOMPSON. 

PROF. C. A. YOUNG. 

PROF. N. 8. SHALER. 
PROF. JOHN TROWGBRIDCE. 
PROF. RODOLFO LANCIANI. 
ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM. 


And more than One Hundred Other Eminent Men and Women. 


A Charming Calendar, in Twelve Colors, Embossed in Gold, will be Given to Each New Subscriber. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00, 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS who 

$1.75, will re 
PREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription Is received till January 1, 1898 ; 
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and a costly gift. 
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years. it is a superb ornament for 
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Tf you want to 
Earn Money 
Jor Christmas 


You can do it by 
being a representative of 
Tue Lapies' Home Journa. 
You need not go away 
from home to earn the 
money, either. The plan 
is simple: the work pleas- 
ant and dignified. We 
ask little of you: we will 
pay liberally. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadciphia 





The Wellspring 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Almost doubled in size—nearly same 
as Youth’s Companion. 

Adapted to boys and girls of sixteen. 
Bright, breezy, interesting, helpful. Hand- 
somely illustrated. Just what is wanted in 
families where there are young folks. 


The Best Sunday-school Paper 


Weekly, 75 cts. a year; 50 cts. in clubs. 
Three months on trial for only Io cts. 


UNDAY 
GHOOL 


LIBRARIES 


The Pilgrim Press 


Largest assortment from all 
leading publishers. Whole- 
sale rates to Sunday-schools 
% to % of catalog. price. 
On approval, if desired. 
Select lists with synopsis of 
popular books free. 


Cong) House, Boston. 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Success. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 

Author of ‘‘ Pushing to the Front,’’ 

“Architects of Pate,’’ etc. 
It is doubtful whether any success books for 
the young have appeared in modern times which 
are > 3 ge! pa oon lid to lid with 
stimulating, uplifting, and inspiring material as 
the self-hel beske written > ‘Orison Swett 
Marden. ere is not a dry paragraph nor a 
single line of useless moralizing in any of his books. 
To stimulate, inspire, and guide is the mission 
of his latest book, ‘ Success,’ and helpfulness is 
itskeynote. Its object isto spur the perplexed 
youth to act the Columbus to his own undis- 
covered possibilities; to urge him not to wait for 
great opportunities, but to seize common occa- 
sions and make them great, for he cannot tell 
when fate may take his measure for a higher 


P 
340 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 
Send for our ere Illustrated Catalogue of the 
best bovks ane oS the home or Sun- 
day-School. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 
Boston and Chicago. 
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THE LADIES’ WORLD 


Each iseue contains from 90 to 28 large 












. to Wear, Family Doctor, 
Boys and Girls, Mother's Corner, Etiquette 
and Home Decoration. It publishes 


wit 
clading Thanksgiving and Christmas 
fssues—to any addrens, paid, fr & 
cents in stamps. This emall sum will not pay 


NEW BOOKS 


Mailed postpaid on the receipt of price. 


THE CARDIFF ESTATE. 
Wright. 3°7 Ppp. 12m0. $1.50. . 

“ The author is well known as a writer. Her style is 
attractive and winning. Her stories are invariably 
good, and the lessons are of great import. This one has 
a lofty purpose."’"—New York Observer. 


STORIES Ww N YY. B li 
Mee RIES FOR io Le a by Jue 


By Julia MacNair 


EVELYN’S CHARGE. 


SIR By M. I. 
With 16 full-page illustrations. 


Arden. 


| 404 pp. 12mo. §1.50. 
“* A touching story. Wilfred, the little hero, is a sweet 
character. e like the book.” —Preséyterian. 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS. By Agnes Giberne. 
40 half-tone pictures. 311 pp. r12mo. $1.50. 

“* A sweet, natural story, laid in an English village 
among good every-day people. Some fine characters 
are depicted.’’ — Christian Observer. 


FOR OTHERS; Or, The Golden Rule. 
lotte Mason. 128 pp. 16mo. 40 cents. 
Both entertaining and profitable. 


PRIMEY AL REVELATION. Studies in Genesis 
ae {| I. B 


By Char- 


y J. Cynddylan Jones. 8vo. $1.75. 
“If any one is troubled by criticisms which aim at 
the reduction of Bible truths to shadowy myths, we 
advise them to read this book."’— 7he Pacific. 


THE TRUTH THAT SAVES, AND HOW TO 
PRESENT IT. By the Rev. J. A. R. Dickson, B.D., 
Ph.D. An admirable help in Christian work. 


THE BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 


By 
George F. Pentecost, D. 8vo, pp. 407. $1.75 


‘In a fresh and interesting way it brings ‘out the 
great truths in the early life of our Lord.’ —/ntelligencer. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF MISSION RY WORK 
e 


IN CHINA, Grace Stott, of the China Inland 
Mission. Pp. 366. With 8 illustrations. 8vo. $1.75. 
. most inspiring record of devoted service for 


Christ carried on in the face of difficulties, opposition, 
and persecution. Less faithful servants would have 
relinquished the task.""— 7he Christian (London). 


Send for our illustrated catalog. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


10 East 22d Street, New York 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, 637 Market St. 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 


THERE ARE FIGHT ISSUED AND ONLY 
50 cts. Each. 


Knobel’s Illustrated Guides 
in Natural History 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
"ERNS AND EVERGREENS. 
Butterriirs. Berettes. Nicut Motus. 
Fresu-Water Fisnes. 
‘Turtces, Snakgs, Frocs, Etc. 
MoseQuitors AND FL1gs. 


Truly the Most Simple and Best. 
At all bookstores everywhere. 
@@ Send for catalogs. All sorts of Natural History 
books. Of all booksellers, or sent by 
Bradlee Whidden, Pub., 18 Arch St., Boston. 





Nelson’s. New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. ‘They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’’—New 
York Observer. 

* Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of ‘leachers’ Bibles; THIS 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”’— /he /ndependent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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% Have You Seen Them? 


BEST IN THE “¢ 
ee. Seow 


David D. Cook Publishing + 
Company are, it is confidently 
claimed, the best in the world, 
as they are also the largest and 
cheapest. + 


GREATLY 
IMPROVED, joer, oocet Soar OS 


that render them specially at- 
tractive and helpful to Teachers 
and Scholars. Get Cook's and 
you get the best. + 


David C. Cook Publishing & 


Company, 4 
36 Washington St., CHICAGO.€) 


COMPLETE 
SERIES. csson Helps, and § 


the only one that furnishes a help oe 

for the teacher to match that for 

the scholar in each grade. + 
The Com- GJ 


ARTISTIC prehensive 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Quarteriies + 


fusely illustrated with fine half- + 
tone engravings, many of them + 
in colors. The Illustrated 
Studies Quarterlies contain +> 
many artistic engravings. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. & 
POOOOOOOOOOOO 


Three New Books 


CnnD 


The Story of an Untold Love 


A thoroughly interesting, wholesome love story, 
by PAUL LEICESTER FORD, author of.‘* The 
Honorable Peter Stirling.'’ $1.25. 


The RevokK of a Daughter 


A very entertaining and charmingly written 
Story, by ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Margaret Kent."’ $1.25. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods 








The improved gS 
Quarterly Les- 





Several valuable + 
features have 


LESSON HELPS | 











INTERNATIONAL 
.. GRADED. 





Four grades. The 
only complete + 
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© DAVID G, COOK'S | 








A delightful new Thimblefinger story of Aaron | 


while a ‘ runaway,"’ by JOEL CHANDLER HAR- 
RIS. With 24 full-page illustrations by OLIVER 
HERFORD. Square 8vo, $2.00. 
OCnnD3 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 


Bible Lesson-Picture Roll (37's) FREE 

We wish to give this beautiful colored lessor roll for 
1898 /ree to the Primary Department of every Sunday- 
school. Write to us now about it ; also for Xmas catalog. 


Leonard Publishing Co., Albany, New York. 








FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mrs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. “ Fishin’ 


Jimmy” is a devout, simple-héarted, mountain 








fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 
The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


30 cents 


the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
403i Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nebraska State Sunday. 
School Convention 


By George G. Wallace, President 


HE thirtieth annual convention off 
Nebraska State Sunday-school 
sociation was a successful closing tg 
encouraging year’s work. During § 
year it has been demonstrated that a fail 
secretary could be supported. The yg 
has also shown every evidence of a gr 
ing interest, not only in the great caug 
the Sunday-school, but in organized ¢ 
in its behalf. The normal work has gl 
ceived an emphatic endorsement, 
first graduating class of twenty-th 
members receiving diplomas, five of the 
being present at the recognition exercisg 
during the Norfolk convention, —the 
graduates representing over three hu 
dred normal students. 
partment, too, 


The Home b 
has met with increasigg 
favor, although this work in Nebrask 
for various reasons, is in its earliest} 
Eighteen home classes we 
reported, more than double the numberk 
year. . But beyond all these there has be 
seen and felt that indefinable spirit 
| interest and earnestness which betoke 
the dawn of a better day in every depat 
ment of the work. Much of this is dug 
no doubt, to the relief which the peopl 
of Nebraska feel from the terrible tem 
poral depression of the past few years ; bil 


ginning. 





credit must be given to the patient, pe 
sistent efiorts of those at the head of ti 
state work through good and ill report 
Over two hundred delegates wert i 
attendance at the Norfolk convention, am 
had it not been for some unfortunate mit 
understandings, this number would hat 
easily exceeded three hundred. Howevth 
two hundred delegates is a large gathem 
in this state of «‘ magnificent distances” 
Forty counties were represented. TM 
character of the delegates, too, was Wom 
of notice. They were workers, men é 
women of years of experience, and deep 


interested in the cause, and not them 
The large numba 
A practic 


‘ 


simply for an outing. 
of men was also noticeable. 


program centered around the idea “te 
to Do.’ The ‘Open Hours,’ - 
‘Ww 


Parliaments,'’ and ‘‘ Discussions,’ 
filled full and bubbling over with suggé 
tions. The formal addresses at the 
ing sessions were of a high charactth 
delighting the large audiences in altel 
dance. Professor H. M. Hamill * 
again with us, as he was a year a8 
again endeared himself to us by his 4 
nest and helpful addresses and _pract 
suggestions. Nebraska Sunday - so 
workers feel deeply indebted this & 
thusiastic worker, who has done ° “a 
in recent years to give us the right : 
of organization and practical methods 


A delightful spirit of fellow 


working. he enti 
t 


| ship and good-will pervaded 
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The Sunday School Times for 1898 


Invaluable aid from the world’s foremost helpers in Bible study, Bible teaching, and methods of Christian work, is within 


the reach of any Sunday-school worker. 


The Sunday School Times makes this possible. 


during 1898 is here suggested, for the information of old and new subscribers. 


Lesson-Help Writers on the International Lessons 


Outline Studies 
Critical Notes 
The Lesson Story 
Lessons from the Lesson 
Teaching Points 
Illustrative Applications 
Teaching Hints 

The Senior Bible Class 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
Blackboard Hints 

Question Hints 

Oriental Lesson-Lights 


Sociological Notes 


M. B. Riddle; D.D., LL.D., and Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


About Literature and Things 
‘A Study in New England Life 


American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. Religious Periodical Literature 
Alexander McLaren, D.D. 

Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. Alaska as a Missionary Field 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 

A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Faith Latimer 


sua 5, Fos Money of the Bible 


Rev. E. Morris Fergusson Story of the Purple Codex N 


Professor Amos R. Wells 


Possibilities of the Pastor's Work 


Palestine of To-day, from Personal Observation 


Possibilities of Research in Egypt 
Devotional Side of the Sunday-school Teacher s Work 


What may be expected by its readers 


Some Eminent Special Contributors 


Charles Dudley Warner 
Annie Trumbull Slosson 
W. Robertson Nicoll 
Thomas Spurgeon 


. Sheldon Jackson 
U. S. General Agent of Education for Alaska 


Russell H. Conwell 


Captivity of Judah in the Light of Recent Babylonian Excavation 


Herman V. Hilprecht 
A. H. Sayce 


J. R. Miller 
William C. Prime 
A. L. Long 


Vice-President of Robert College, Constantinople 


The Keswick Convention : Its History and Teachings 


William Wright, D.D. 


«« Stillness *’ 


H. W. Webb-Peploe 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 


Hugh Macmillan 


How to Get it Free of Charge 


Any one who will form a club of ten subscribers will receive a free subscription to the paper for the full time of the club 


subscription. 


The subscription terms are given on page 674 of this issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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meeting, and the ‘‘ ties that bind’’ were 
knit closer than ever by the Norfolk con- 
vention. 
The various reports gave the following 
statistics of general interest : 
Sunday-schools in the state, . 


mem, os ks 4 on 21,639 
wm, a a . 165,513 


2,603 


Total enrolment, . . . . 


. 187,152 

The officers for the coming year are as 
follows : 

President, George G. Wallace, Omaha ; 
vice-president, W. R. Jackson, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Lin- 
coln; recording secretary, E. J. Wight- 
man, York ; treasurer, W. A. Heimberger, 
Grand Island; field secretary, R. H. 
Pollock, Beatrice. Executive committee, 
the Rev. H. W. Trueblood, chairman, 
Kearney ; the Rev. J. A. Pollock, Tecum- 
seh; W. H. Kimberly, Lincoln ; and the 
President and recording and field secre- 
taries, 


The executive committee 


is alread 
Planning | y 


arge things for the coming year, 
and yet planning cautiously. “The Ne- 
braska Association came out of the past 
year without debt, and it is the determina- 
fon to make the same showi 
year to come. 

Ple of Nebrask 
It is bel 
lock in 


ng in the 
It is proposed, if the peo- 
' a furnish the means, and 
leved they will, to keep Mr. Pol- 








New Features for 1897 


20 New Copyright Editions a6 OXFORD” 
Genuine Oxford’ § S*"* - Frenouncing 
Teachers’ Bibles}}..c2 seer roma 


THE BEST PUBLISHED 
WITH NEW HELPS 


FI PRACTICAL, SCHOLARLY, SIMPLE 
MAPS AND (24 FULL-PAGE PLATES) as 
“By far the most useful and beautiful OXFORD” 


Bible the world has seen as yet.” EWorkers’ Bibles 


“No descri adequate! 
resent all that t includes.” yw The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 


100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards 
36 Pages of Randy Helps 


or sale by all Booksellers. send for Catalogue 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Light and easy to carry about 
Send for Catalogue 











American Braneb, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SK FORT 
ASK FORTHE CENUiye 


Specimen copies will be supplied by the publishers upon request, free of charge, as the bést aid in forming a club, 














To Officers and Teachers of 
Sunday Schools, 


What Lesson Helps are to ‘be used in 
your school during the coming year? The 
time is near at hand when you will decide. 
If you want the best, and at the same time 
the cheapest; if you want helps that are 
real helps; if you want increased attena- 
ance, increased interest, and the most 
fruitful results; in short, if you are pre- 
pared to lay aside prejudice and decide on 
merit—then we ask you to send for free 
sample copies of the Quarterly Lesson 
Helps and Weekly Papers prepared by 
David C. Cook. 

They are the best and cheapest, and are 
teed by thousands of Sunday-schools of 
all evangelical denominations in all parts 
of the world, wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

They have stood the test of twenty 
years of successful use, and are now 
acknowledged to be the standard and 
leading International series. Their popu- 
larity increases each year, and they are, 
without doubt, in the very front rank. 

Why not get the very best? It will cost 
you nothing to examine them, and but a 
trifle to try them in your school. Write at 








= OVER 200,000 SOLD— 
HOLDS ITS POPULARITY AS IT HOLDS THE MONEY 


Paragon Patent Folding Coin Purse 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask your dealer 
for it, or | will send you sample at following prices, postpaid : 
No. ort holds $6.00 in silver Seal 

“ax mee 


Sole Manufacturer, JAME AM 
1231 Pygneviventa Aye., N Washington, D.C. 


PAT. DEC. 30, ’go. se mention The Sunday School Times. 








LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


once to the DAvip C. CooK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 3% Washington Street, Chicago, 
and ask for a free package of their Lesson 
Helps and Papers. Read and examine 
them carefully, compare with any and all 
others, and you cannot fail to admit that 
they really are the best. Note specially 
their wonderful cheapness in price (but 
not in quality), and then figure how much 
your school will save in money and gain 
in efficiency by their use. 

















WANTED for THOUGHTS for the 

A ENT OCCASION, Helpful volumes for 
teachers and home libraries. 

t. Patriotic and Secular Holidays, 15, by best 

writers, 576 pages, $1.75. 2. A companion volume 


Solid gold pen, hard rubber engraved holder, simple construction, always ready, never biots, no 
s : better working pen made,—a regular $2.80 pen. 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—i/ you want #. Agents wanted. 
Le LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 51, 108 PULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Colored Pictures for Children | SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 
NOTHING attracts children like colored pictures, Noms a set, per quarter. Commandmen 
a has struck a popular chord by issuin umber Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 


nine different Sabbath-school papers in color, suitable WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 
for all ages, and containing matter pure and helpful. | — — . “ 


ices are very attractive also. You can have a **OUR AMERICAN HIGHLANDERS,”’ a fascinat- beoks for Sunday-schools 
ing article by Sec. C. J. Ryder, D.D., of the A.M.A., in The best from a// published 
Epucation for Oct. ; the oldest high-class educational in our approved list. Free 
magazine in the U.S. Send 25 cents for this number Goodenough & Woglom 
KASSON & PALMER, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. New York. : 


—s the field the entire year. Half 
oe money —$750— was pledged at 
“ to meet all expenses, including a 
“ Magma, and the faith is strong 
t € other half will come, as we need 


Kt So we look h 
opefully forward i 
year of good wah. into a 


Omaha, Neb. 


Anniversary and Religious occasions, 516 pages, 
$1.75. 3. Curiosities of the Bible (10,000), with 
key, Bible studies, etc., 610 pages, $2. Also to get 
combination orders for the above and TREASURY 
MAGAZINE of religious and current thought, unde- 
nominational, 15th year. Illustrated, $2.50. Sample 
free. Quick sales, big pay. E. B. TREAT & CO., 
241-243 West 23d Street, New York. 


sufficient number to give every scholar in your school 
one by simply asking The Leonard Publishing 

“ bany, Y., as they want all to see them. 
Mammoth catalog S. S. supplies also /ree. 


>. => B we FF oo BO © & Bo Sg Sa” 3% 8 SSS 
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Why Betting is Vicious 






[Professor Marcus Dods, D.D., in Good Words.} 
AN,” the immortal Mrs. 


‘ 
M Battle, ‘‘ isa gaming animal. He 
must always be trying to get the better in 
It may, therefore, 


says 


something or other."’ 
seem both unwise and likely to be fruit- 






less to attempt to stem a current which 
finds its spring and its momentum in 
human nature. the | 
absence of frank discussion which is partly 


Yet it is, perhaps, 


responsible for the disastrous magnitude 


to which the practice of betting has 
grown. 
what to think of it, or in what its evil | 
consists, if it is evil. We read that ‘‘the 


Calcutta Diocesan Conference, with the 


No one seems to know exactly 


whole day trying to discover what was 
wrong about gambling, but did not suc- 


ceed. They carried a resolution, how- | 


discountenance betting."’ 
extraordinary indecision is apparent in | 
the public mind and attitude towards bet- | 
ting. What the right hand subscribes to, 
the left hand deletes. 
of Parliament have condemned gambling 


Everywhere an 


For centuries Acts 


in one form or other, and to-day it flour- 
than ever. 
it is practiced by 


ishes more 
the law, 
‘« Betting is the way of the world. So are 


Condemned by 
legislators. 


under certain 
rules and pretty names, but to the devil 


all the seven deadly sins 


they lead if indulged in, in spite of the 
wise world and its ways."’ 

Betting is not to: be condemned on the 
sole ground that it is an appeal to chance, 
for many such appeals are innocent and 
justifiable. 
lutely 


There are issues so 


trivial, or interests so _ perfectly 


balanced, that reason cannot or need not 
be exercised, and the tossing of a coin is 
the most sensible means of arriving at a 
decision. For determining which side is 
to have the choice of innings at cricket, 
or in any case where nothing can be 
the one that may not 
equally be pleaded on the other, an ap- 


peal to chance is legitimate. 


urged on side 
But to carry 
this appeal into regions where the issues 


are of magnitude and importance, and in 


listened to, 
prerogatives of human nature, and sink 
That the loser 
pays for the use of the table in billiards is 
convenient if the 
players are so equally matched that after 
fifty games each shall have paid for the 


below. our proper level. 


a arrangement, and, 


same number, no one can take any excep- 
tion to such a method of determining who 


ness. 

We shall be in a better position to pass 
judgment on betting if we trace it to its 
source, The attractiveness which gives it 
almost universal empire is its appeal to 
two of the most persistent of our appe- 


The 
of ordinary human life 


desire to make money without toil. 
dreary monotony 
ting as for much of the drunkenness in 
town and country. Nature, by its changes 
its vicissitudes of weather, of 
and so forth, has done something 
And one of the 
easy 


of seasons, 








growth, 
to relieve this monotony. 
circum- 
stances bring is variety of occupation, of 


greatest blessings which 


'wide—75c. yard—stylish mix- 


ever, declaring it to be the duty of ail to | 


abso- | 


. . | 
which reason and conscience should be 
is to renounce the distinctive | 


tites, —the craving for stimulation and the 


is accountable for a great deal of the bet- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


, B. & B. 


Dit all depends 


upon.you to decide about the 
_|money-saving when there’s 
Dress Geods to be bought. It| 
'can be saved—that’s positive. | 
There is one store where you'll | 
get choice goods for less prices 
—we think this is the store. It| 
all depends upon you to say | 
whether it is, or not, when| 
you've seen the evidence—| 
goods and prices. 

Write for samples new all- 
wool Zibeline Suitings 50 inches 





tures, with quiet elegance, that | 
will make up effectively. 
| All-wool Scotchy éffects— 


Metropolitan at its head, recently spent a | 


broken checks, 46 inches wide 
'—75c. See what these tell you 
about buying to advantage. 
Dress goods for less, if you 
| want them. Noteworthy offer- 
‘ings at 35 and 5oc. 
| Lots that sell for more — 
worth more—to $5.00 yard. 
Make sure that we have your 
_name and address for the new 
catalog—free—postpaid. 
| Write for samples Fine Fancy 
Silks, 75c., $1.00, $1.25. 





BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 










BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS, 


4A new Service by Sweney and Entwisle. 


H000'S CHRISTMAS AANNUAL, 


Replete with choicest carols. 
5 cents each, 52 cents per doz., by mail. 


OUR OL) FRIEND SANTA, 


25 cents each, $2. 48 per doz., mailed. 


CHICAGO. 
5 940 W. 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


200,000 copies sold in 11 months 


Price, $25 per 100, by express; 30 cents each by mail. 
JUST ISSUED.—WORDS ONLY. ward covers, 


$10 per 100, by express ; 12 cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
_» 9. East Ninth Street, New York 


1897—CHRISTMAS SERVICES—1897 

Message of Christmastide by Hall and Mack. 

Dawn of Glory, by 
King’s Messengers, by w 7 TciFipatrick. 

Three of tbe most beautiful and original services ever 
wricten. mples of the a— AA to cts. in samen. 
$4.00 per — red. A Tri Old Chris, cantata for 
children ; b= mage Me sol AY farmer boys, Chinese 
maidens, fairies, etc. mple, 25 cts. Other successful 
Xmas services, —Love’s Sore en and Jesus is Here. 
sent for 7 cts. in stamps. For sale by all dealers. 

_Hau- Macn Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Climpoes of Bethlehem, No 18 











Samples of both 
of these new 


shall pay for each game. But if the * Christmas Con- 
: —_ cert Exercises (carols, readings, recita- 
players are unequal, then it is a mean- ven tions, etc.), and two beautiful Christ- 


mas Anthems by Gereet, for 5 cents. 


Allegheny, Pa. | 








a 


Beautifully {lluminated Programs, Candy Boxes, Mite | 


Boxes, Barrels, Jugs, 


tmas and New Year Cards, 
Calendars, etc., etc. 


Complete catalogue free. 


MacCalla & Company Inc 249 Dock Street, 


. " Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Christmas Service 
The Heralds of Peace 


Containing songs, recitations, and an exgregsions exer- 

cise for the Sunda y-school Songs are bright and 
tuneful, easily sung, on - played ; carefully arranged 

by Atonzo Stone, Mus. Bac. Price, $4.00 per 100. 


STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Send four cents for sample copy. All dealers. 


_ CHRISTMAS VOICES. — A unique service, 
by Rev. Rufus W. Miller. Music by Towner, 
rick, Perkins, Nevin, etc. 
tations. & 50 


_R. 





r Too, postpaid ; 4 cents single co 
TERNER, 1025 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tuer Joun 
| Cuvecn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 


} a and female voices 


prepare’ | 


Supplemented Leaflet of Rec. ' 


| 
O'Neill 
Five Great 
Bargains in 
Silks.... 


200 pieces of Satin Du- 
chesse and Brocade Satins in 
the correct delicate shades for 
weddings and receptions, at 


*1.00,*1.25,°1.50 


Also 
100 pieces 21 inch, Plaid 
Taffetas (French Combina- 


N 


tions 
10Ns ), 3 { z 2 5 
And 
100 pieces Special Black 
Satin Duchesse, 27 inches 


wide, 
$2.50, 


superb quality, worth 


71.50 


Send for Samples 


All purchases (except bicycles) de- 
livered free to any point within too miles 
of New York City. 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. City. 




















Christmas Cantatas, 


The following Cantatas, or Concert Ex- 
ereises, are believed to be equal, if not 
superior, to any others yet produced. They 
are in neat pamphlet form, uniform style; 
size, 6x84 inches, containing 20 to 32 pages, 
with handsome cover. Words and music 
are in large, clear type. Price, 5 cents each, 
or ten or more copies for 4 cents each, 
postpaid. 


The Coming ef the King.— This new 
work consists of songs, duets, quartets, 
choruses and recitations of a character cal- 
culated to heighten the true joy of Christmas: 

The Story of the Star.—All the nations 
represented in simple costumes. It is a 
patriotic, missionary, Christmas entertain- 
ment, all in one. 

A Geod Time with Santa Claus. — 
This is full of fun-provoking recitations, 
s0ngs and choruses, yet with closely inter- 
woven religious teaching. 

A Chime of Silver Bel)ls.—A Christmas 
exercise of most exquisite flavor, mingling 
Christlike service with the joy of Christmas. 

Santa Claus’ Dream.—Nove!l in plot, pure 
in style, filled with original songs and reci- 
tations. Maybe used in part, if desired. 

The Crowning of Christmas. — This 
cantata is immensely popular wherever pro- 
duced. Fresh in plot, elevating in diction; 
bright, easy music. 

An Old Time Christmas Party.—Con- 
sists of recitations, songs, etc., within the 
compass of the younger children. 


Davio €, Coox PuBLisning Co., 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 




















Six Charming New 
Christmas Carols 
by F. Schilling 


Price, 5 cents. $4.50 a hundred. 


New York: G. SCHIRMER 


__Sample copies mailed on receipt of two 


TEARS and No 
TRIUMPHS : 


is doubtless the best song book for your school. 
New, catchy, enthusing, popular, cheap. 

It contains the merits intensified which in so short a 
time ran No. 1 up to over 100,000 copies. 

Sample, 25 cents. Refunded on return, if dissatisfied. 
Mention The Be! School Times. Address, 

W. KNAPP, Publisher 

Y. M.C. A. "Bullding Cincinnati, Ohio 


“ SAVIOUR and KING” 2 


Worship and Praise. 2. Proph 
Fulfillment. 4. The Guiding Star. Postpaid, U ¢ and 
Canada, sc. J. H. nabe Co. , Harris sburg, Pa. 


FREE to hess choir leaders, a 1 sample ‘ opy of 
CHURCH OIR, supplying one 

anthem or: bs. Sunday in 4 mc ae. and quartets for 
Geo. F. Rosche 940 

- Madison Street, Chicago, | i. 


XMAS 


cents 





” Seripture and c arole 
for Christmas. Part 
ecy and Promise. 3. The 


Kurzen 





SERVICES st THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


“Christmas Visitors” and “Bongs in the Night.” 


te 
Bend TEN Conte Hr Sample of THREE Services. .. 


SAE Tallar-Meredith Co, 108 Castings Bi, Ching, 








- In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


| #2 The Sunday School Times. 


| where a meager education has staryeq 


toil admit of little relaxation or ch, 
| where the same faces are seen, ¢| 
| dull streets frequented, 


| drives a man, like a caged bird, 
enlargement and some experience 
| will add a new zest to living. 
| Offers a relief to this intolerable mo: 


if trivial, hopes ; it keeps him for days @ 


Vol. 39, No, 


residence,*of interest, of outlock 


mind, and whefe the necessities of day 


Nge, 
ne Same 
the same me. 
chanical occupation engaged in day aftey 


day, year in year out, this monotagp 
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Betting 



































































notony. It quickens the life with fresh, 


weeks expectant of results, and tt 





eas . e associa 
| out the other qualities which are ass 







Lerefor the | 
| with a possible bright future instead of upwe 
the leaden present. The richer class out, 
| bet as much as the poorer. That is trig bettil 
Unfortunately, it is also true that it js, only vant 
| too possible for persons who have all thy ignol 
world open to them to become #/asé, ang all fe 
| to share with the poorest and dullest the me.’ 
craving for excitement. nobl 
With the large majority of those wh who 
habitually bet, sheer greed is the incep, state 
tive. They are lazy, and have little » ness, 
no interest in work ; perhaps they resent regal 
and loathe it. They seek a straight and 2;: 
easy way towealth. They hear of large sums poset 
won on races, of immense fortunes made betti 
on the Stock Exchange, and they wish tp sport 
share inthis delightfully simple method Ther 
of acquiring wealth. They would shrink | spor! 
from appropriating by theft or fraud the who 
money earned by other men, but here isa in a 
method by which they can, without the hors 
condemnation of society, and_ without Note 
labor, get possession of other men’s crow 
money. If men were neither lazy nor crow 
greedy, if they found sufficient stimulus rem¢ 
and reward in forwarding the work of the are | 
world, there would be no betting. It has ers 
its roots in the lower parts of huma laps 
nature, in morbid and ‘selfish views d Spor 
life. the 
It can, I think, be shown that betting ss Upot 
ungentlemanly, unsportsmanlike, foolish, issu 
productive of crime, and a violation of any 
the fundamental law of society. dea 
1. It is ungentlemanly. Many gentle hot 
men bet. Yes, but they do so becaut mer 
they are blinded by the custom of thei mor 
set, and have failed to consider the natut suc] 
| and bearings of their actions. The Bet 
| would be more perfect gentle: a sak 
is, they would be more considerate of tht pla: 
| feelings of others, and be in a purer ® be | 
lation to their friends—if they did not bt mal 
| There are men among us whom we estee® é; I 
| as giving us the true ideal of conduct, até ite 
| these men it is impossible to conceive # loa! 
standing, book in hand, at a race-couls of 
or as betting with their friends. And, 5 = 
those who are not beguiled by custom ® ote 
is difficult to understand of hor 
friends one can put his hand in the ot! _ 
pocket, and stoop to be pi " 
other's loss. Be it a half-cr 
thousand pounds, it is equally 1 mpie - 
hensible how a gentleman can re eve ® nt 
from his friend. If the sum '5 — " 
there is aTheanness in being indebte¢™ H 
, it; if itis large, there is a meanness # ~ 
depriving his friend of it a “d pr 
pleasure in receiving a gift from @ fn i : 
as the expression of his remem ° ¥ a ti 
affection ; none in winning oO" ” 
money which he is compell ' yo ga 
The small trader who would s a a 
money in his till for whi h ne al - 
given an equivalent is, a ar fu 
|down upon by the so-calic® 5" ie w 
who with equanimity clot - "a " 
| their friend poorer, and whi h they _ " 
done nothing to earn. Nothing » ia = 
likely to damage the character ap - 
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ach the title of ‘gentleman,’ than the 
f betting. There is no getting 
words of Charlés Kingsley : 
because it is wrong to 

ithout giving 





practice 0 
past the 
« Betting is wrong, 
take your neighbor’ s money Ww! 
him” anything in return. . « « If you and 
he bet on any event, you think that your 
horse will win ; he thinks that his will. In 
plain English, you think that you know 
more about the matter than he; you try 
to take advantage of his ignorance, and so 
to conjure money out of his pocket into 
yours, —a very noble and friendly attitude 
to stand to your neighbor, truly. That is 
the plain English of it; and, look at it 
upwards, downwards, sideways, inside 
out, you will never make anything out of 
beiting save this,—that it is taking ad- 
vantage of your neighbor's supposed 
ignorance. But, says some one, ‘ That is 
all fair ; he is trying to do as much by 
me.’ Just so; and that again is a very 
noble and friendly attitude for two men 
who have no spite against each other,—a 
state of mutual distrust and unmerciful- 
ness, looking each selfishly to his own gain, | 
regardless of the interest of the other."" - | 

2.-It spoils sport. Popularly it is sup- 
posed to be the very life of sport. Tas 
betting man is supposed to be the true | 
The very opposite is true. 
| 

























sportsman. 
There can be no whole-hearted love of 
f sport where there is betting. To aman 
who habitually bets, there is no attraction 
in a game of whist or billiards, or in a) 
horse-race, on which no money depends. | 
Notoriously it is the betting which draws | 
to the race-course, and keeps the 
anxiously awaiting the result in 
remote parts of the country. ‘ And there 
are many eager and constant whist play- 
ers for whom all interest in ‘the game | 
hpses if they cannot play for money. | 
Sport in itself ceases to be of interest to 


| 


crowds 
crowds 





























He is absorbed in the 
issue for himself, and has no room for 
f any pleasure in the sport. 

deadly earnest to him. 


§ upon the issue. 


It becomes 


men who gather round the contest ; it is 
money-getting, and money-getting under 


: such circumstances as taints the gains. 
: Between the man who plays for play's | 
" sake, and the man who plays, or watches | 
¢ play, for a money stake, there can surely 


be no question which is the truer sports- 
t man. 


7 Hence there gather round all our favor- |«4 
ite pastimes crowds of ill-conditioned 

5 loafers, who have little or no knowledge | 4 
. of the game, and who are unable to ad- 4a 
0 mire play for its own sake. City-bred 

it youths, who know none of the points of a 

0 


horse, become the gulls of a prophet who 
; knows little more than they do, and is 






. himself the gull of stable gossip, and talk 

‘ knowingly of favorites they have never 

r set eyes on. Can any set of men be 

i much more contemptible? «* How long, 

7 y€ simple ones, will ye love simplicity ?"’ | 
. It is this that drives sober people from 

d the race-course, and from other manly and 

P exhilarating amusements, and, instead of | 
4 Promoting true sport, brings it down to 

j * mere carnival of greed, fraud, and 

4 trickery. 

‘ 3 It is foolish. In many cases the 
r gambler himself is conscious of his folly, 

t ane therefore excuses himself. He merely 
J wishes to experiment, he wants a little 
, fun, and so forth. But the estimation in 
6 


which the world holds the gambler be- 
comes apparent when he loses. The 
merchant whose losses are the result of 
UNtoward and unforeseen changes in the 
Market receives sympathy and help. But 






the man who has staked a large amount | 
| 


It is therefore | 
. not sport that is fostered. by the betting | 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 








Samples Speak 
Louder than Words 


It would astonish you to learn how 
many hundreds of yards of our 
finest and most exclusive silks and 
dress goods we are cutting into 
samples for your benefit. 

We are glad to do it, however, and 
willing to do more of it. We want 
you to know about us, and the sam- 
ples speak louder than any amount 
of advertising talk. 

We claim that ninety per cent of our 
prices are lower than those marked on 
7 qualities anywhere else in the 

nited States, that our assortments are 
unsurpassed, if equaled, in the whole 
country, and that we have the fastest 
and most satisfactory mail order ser- 
vice in America. 

Send for samples of anything you 
need (they cost nothing), and deter- 
mine for yourself if our claims are 
well founded. Please mention this 
paper when you write. 





PITTSBURG, PA. 


UR $5 GIFT 


To advertise our victorious plan of sell- 
ing furniture from factory to fireside, we 
give, absolutely free, with every couch, as 
shown below, an elegant em pe silver- 
teapot, guaranteed to be worth $5 and to wear for 

0 years. A certificate of warranty, signed by the man- 
ufacturers, accompanies each teapot. Su to this 
publication need send no money in advance. If the goods 
are found as ——— and entirely 7 pee § remit 

-@0, the wholesale factory price of the couch alone, 
days after shipment; if not, return at our expense 




















h If your dealer does not have the ten cent pack- @ 
age, it will be mailed to you for eight 2c. ‘Vv 


stamps by the Russta CEMENT CO. 
4 gt Mass. 





§ cluding 27 Colored 
1 coh 


§ in natural colors, 
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FOR 1898 
Price, 10c. 


| 


Corticelli . 
Home Needlework 


Special New Designs, for Tea-cloths, Center- 
Doities, = 


} 


~~ 


pieces, Photograph Frames; in- 
Flower Plates, reproduced 
wing just how to embroider 
all the popular flowers, giving colors of silk and 
; direction of the stitches used for each design. 
aa A great help to beginners. ; 

> All the embroidery stitches described and 
 iflustrated. Also rules for knitting Bicycle and 
) Golf Stockings. The Colored Plates alone are 
» worth the price of the book. Send us 10 cents. 
) Write to-da 
7 

7 

> 


| 
| 
| 


i 
} 


yy. 
Nonotuck Silk Co., 53 Bridge St., | 








a a a nhl, 


Florence, Mass. 
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Children’s 
Shoes by Mail : 


We are sending out thousands every 4 
ear—better shoes of more sensible 
than are usually found, and for ¢ 
ty little money. Our illustrated cata- 9 
, sent free upon request, tells just how > 

» and gives valuable hints on ¢ 
care of children’s feet. 
J. P. TWADDELL 


1210 and 12:2 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|'GROW BISMARCKS IN 
Wonderful Midget Bismarcks bear 
beautifal large Apples in Pots or 
Garden when two years 
lar Each. Crimson R 
Magnificent Climber for 
rch, 50 Cents Each, prepaid. 
Send for beautiful colored Litho- 
graphs giving descriptions. Address 


Manhattan Nurse 
47 G. Dey St., New York 








POTS | 


| allow 30 days’ trial free. 
Co. 
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ne VERSIBLL 4 <7 
COLLARS andCUFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 

When soiled, reverse, wear again, 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than amy other kind. 

ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample — and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo.,81 Franklin St. NewYork 
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WALK ON LAMB’S WOOL—WEAR 

















Wikey’s CAPITOL” _laseles. 


a : } 
WM. H. WILEY & SON, P. 0. Box K, Hartford, Cons 


High 





Grade Sewing Machines for 
$5.00 

We will furnish our high-grade Iowa sewing 
machine for $5.00 to any one who will assist 
us in distributing our big 928-page, 3-pound 
catalogs. We sell sewing machines outnght 
from $8.50 up, guarantee them Io years, and 
For full particulars, 
cut this notice out and send to SEARS, ROE- 
Buck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 




















Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry comcerni 
| anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

publishers and the advertiser stating that you saw 
| the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


Are 


Address (im fall CAsn Oaves onion 
( ye , 
164 West Van Buren St. 5 BASE Oey ens SRS 


WATCH 












Boys and Girls can get 
Watch, also a Chain and C 
doz. of Blain 


Premium 


BLUINE Co., 


| has neither gratitude nor pity. 
his victim 


| played. 


WORK. 
2D o 


a Nickel-Plated 
Tvarm for selling 
s at 10 cents each 
cddress by return mail an. 
we 1 forward the Bidine, pest-satd, and 


List. o money r . 
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what bank or private friend will advance 
money to a gambler? 
who has staked his last shilling, and lost 
it, is pronounced a fool, and has put him- 
self beyond the reach of practical compas- 
sion. 


The betting man 


The sharper who has fleeced him 
He uses 


as the batt of his ~-ridicule, 


| And the victim himself, who has risked 
| his money on mere chance, or on baseless 
| information, or on fraudulent representa- 
| tions, freely pronounces himself fool, 


judging himself in the light of the issue. 


To fancy that we shall be exceptions and 


win where others have lost, that we shall 
be the solitary lucky ones among the 
thousand unlucky, is a folly to which we 


] ® . . 
are. all liable, but it is none the less a 


folly. It is stated that the winnings of 
the table or bank at Monte Carlo last year 


| amounted to £800,000 ; that is to say, 


this was the net sum lost by those who 
Yet each gambler who stakes his 
little pile fancies he will be the one to 
win. There are some thousands of book- 
Out of 
whose pockets do they pick so, comfortable 
a living? Out of the pockets of their 
dupes, who so bountifully contribute to 
the maintenance of their worst enemies. 


makers in our own country. 


4. Betting is a prolific source of crime, 


| As betting is largely indulged in by boys 


whose wages amount to seven or eight 


| shillings a week, and by clerks who have 


less than a hundred a year, it is obvious 


| that losses must strongly tempt them to 


embezzlement and theft. Accordingly, it 
is the unanimous and unambiguous testi- 
mony of chaplains and governors of pris- 
ons that the great proportion of these 
crimes are the result of betting. The 
statistics of suicide also prove that betting 
is responsible for a larger number of cases 
than drunkenness. And any one whe is 
familiar with the working classes in the 
larger towns of England must have had 
evidence of the same fact within his own 
observation. And, beside the crimes that 
fall under police cognizance, betting is 
responsible for many neglected and mis- 
erable homes, and for a thoroughly un- 
healthy view of life, and of the relation 


| in which a man should stand to the so- 


ciety of which he is a member. 

What, them, is the inherent vice of bet- 
ting? Recognizing the evils which it 
unquestionably produces, can we also lay 
our finger on that very quality in the act 


itself which makes it wrong, and consti- 


tutes ita breach of moral law? Obviously, 
it runs directly counter to the most rudi- 
mentary ideas of what is due to society, 
and to ourselves as members of society. 
For, fundamental to the idea of society is 
the law that every one who enjoys its ad- 
vantages should contribute to its well- 
| being. The man who wins money with- 
| out producing the money's worth, or in 
any way benefiting those from whom he 
derives it, transgresses this radical law, 
and becomes a mere parasite or abscess 
on the body of which he ought to be a 
helpful member, consuming the substance 
|} and contributing nothing to the strength, 
But, it is objected, there are many beside 
| betting men who are in this condemna- 
tion, —those who have inherited sufficient 
|means and live a life of leisure ; those 
| who from any cause are above the neces- 
Of such 
There are those who, by 


| sity of working. the same law 
|holds good. 
reason of old age or infirmity, are unable 
to benefit society by any active exertion ; 
but where there is no such obstacle every 
| man, whatever affluence born, is 
| bound to toil for the good of the commu- 
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ENTERPRISE 


Meat Chopper 


makes sausage, scrapple and 
hogs-head cheese quickly and 
thriftily—saves you as much in 
one busy~ week as it costs. 
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Your throat is weak. Any 
unusual exposure or quick 
change in temperature causes 
roughness and_ uneasiness. 
Sometimes you have a feeling 
of tightness as if some foreign 
body were there. You can 
(treat it with troches and 
| washes, but you don’t reach the 
iseat of the trouble. Throat’ 
| weakness is a symptom of more 
'general disturbance. Scott's 
|Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil re- 
lieves weak throats by healing 
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Or, THE BLESSING OF TRIALS 
By H. Clay Trumbull 
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ORDS of comfort are needed by every one. The proffered words of 

comfort in this book are written out of experience in trials, and 

in their blessing, and they show what we can gain through trials as in no 

other way. The book abounds in hopeful views of life, and in courage- 
inspiring revealings of the ‘‘ bright side.’’ 


From The Independent. 

A blessing is in this little book, we are sure, 
for all that mourn. The God of all comfort 
must have been near the author when he 
wrote it 


From Christian Work. 


Its pages are full of good cheer and strength- 
ening, and the tired and afflicted, under what- 
ever form their sorrow may come, will find 
much here to turn their thoughts into channels 
which will enable them to bear more patiently 
their trials, and reap from them blessings 
instead. The little volume will, no doubt, 
prove a blessing to many. 


From The Lutheran Observer. 


| It is rich in messages from the God of all 
comfort to those who are in any wise afflicted. 


Bound in fine cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


12mo, 160 pages. 
| JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 103i Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Contiiued from page 673) 
nity. ‘The mere consumer is 
worthless parasite. 

And this craving to acquire weal! 
without producing its equivalent reacts” 
disastrously on the man’s self. It tung. 
life upside down. The sole enduring! 
satisfaction in life, the one thing tha 
above all else makes life worth living, is 
to forward a little the interests of our fel 
low-men, to do some little piece of the: 
world’s work, to drive one firm bolt in the 
ship of the state, to lift some one toa 
happier standing, in one way or other to 
put our strength into the common Stock, 
But when gambling takes hold of a man, 
and possesses him, as it does with such 


a mean and | 


zen who seeks the good of his country, 
and by every individual who is interested 
in character and morals. Judged by the 
law of Christ, which forbids our hastenip 








\ ich ; meng of smell: 
to be rich, and assures us that it is giving, charine’ 
and not getting, which blesses human life all that 
it can look only for doom. Let the coun. smells al 
, ve 
| sel for the defense be called, and wha age 
smeii, i 
- > Tr = - 
can he plead? To set over against the of comp 
deterioration of character, the desolation one sme¢ 
of homes, the suicides, the mean trickery Asa fan 
and fraud, the obstruction to healthy analysis 
methods of busi tl rithdraw; unk. 
usiness, the withdrawal of so does inc 
many from honest and productive labor, of sever: 
the evoking of what is grasping and sel. there wa 
fish in the individual,—what has the — 
: urteen 
advocate for betting ad ? "hat ¢ 
etting to plead? What are edors : 
the gains it has brought to our social red, a lil 
state? What. healthy views of life and a little 
advance of civilization has it introduced? per “ 
7 cent. 
| Where are the advantages which are to win the 
blind us tothe calamitous results of this ale od: 
practice? .Im point of fact, there is noj But th 
one good thing which can be pointed to fact. th: 
. ; ‘ son 
as produced by betting. It is the prolific _ i 
mother of a brood without exception evil ond the 
to be « 
‘aes turer of 
Ta combin 
, effect, ; 
. this see 
Bio ; tite. 
‘a ° ‘ 99 which | 
Abide in Me combir 
: ; the fou 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(By , be laid 
HAT mystic word of thine, O gn One 
Lord ! the em 
Is all too pure, too high, too deep for me ; 
Weary of striving, and with longing faint minish 
I breathe it back again in prayer t IS give 
ees room | 
Abide in me—o’ ershadow by thy love ; 

- “ 4 Jark thougnt much 
Each half-formed purpose and dark tous bes; 
of sin ; : ginn 

Quench, ere it rise, ¢ach selfish, low d we = 
And keep my soul as thine—calm and TO 
As some rare perfume in a vase of 
Pervades it with a fragrance not Ae 
So, when thou dwellest in a morta 
All heaven's own sweetness s* An 
thrown. carry p 
The soul alone, like a neglected h Hand London 
Grows out of tune, and net —" limit of 
divine ; i of $5 | 
Dwell thou within it, tune and to - samen 
Till every note and string shall a ag 
; - Senger: 
Abide in me: there have been moments ‘ South: 
| When I have seen thy face and felt thy Ctide 
Then evil lost its grasp, and, passion [Us 1 
Owned the divine enchantment o! an ho 
<a a iustr; 
These were but seasons beautiful ane ™ cen 
Abide.in me—and they shall ever > ~— 
I pray theé now fulfil my earnest Pp! ans 
Come and abide,in me, and I int sent fr 
“ a ment 
(oro 
WH os Creek 
The 
The Sense of Smell wh. 
[From The Hartford Daily ‘ . cond 
. ; : - ts. ecjentifiC for br 
Bi subject which in this sce’ ft 
io the sul i 
age has not been made te tee The « 
ees actigation 
of thorough scientif« a ea ao 
is the sense of smell. Our knowl, ao 
the science of odors remains 2°” ie ~~ 
it was fifty years ago, although" , shoul 
learned so much about light, Sv" 4 ens 
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diminished, for it is impossible to believe 
that an effect on our organs of sense can 
be produced without an impact of ma- 
terial particles from a source of energy, 
but the amount of matter dissipated is in- 
finitesimal in the case of an odorous body. 

The sense of smell is apparently uni- 
versal, but stronger in animals than in 
man. The lowest orders smell with their 
mouths, insects smell by their hairs, fishes 
smell in water, and the acuteness of the 
| power of smell in dogs and in savages is 
well known. Humboldt says that the 
Peruvian Indians could tell in the darkest 
night whether a person approaching was 
a European, a negro, or an American In- 
dian. In those who are deprived of the 
other senses, the power of analyzing odors 
is sometimes abnormally developed. The 












of smells into ‘‘ pungent, saline, and sac- 
charine’’ still remains. Indeed, about 
all that most of us know iis that some 
smells are agreeable, and some decidedly 
the reverse. There is no standard of 
smell, no unit odor established as a base | 
of comparison. We do not know when 
one smell is twice as strong as another. 
Asa famous chemist sgid, ‘‘ Quantitative 
analysis has not yet been applied to the 
skunk.’’ A writer in The Independent 
does indeed say that on an examination | 
of several thousand flowers he found that 
there was a connection between color and 











rfume. He finds that of white flowers | © : ; 
a per cent gave out agreeable Scotch boy, James Mitchell, a blind deaf- 
odors ; of gray ones, eleven per cent ; of mute, could*distinguish the individuals in a 


room into which he was led. John Moss- 
man, a deaf-mute of Parkersburg, West 
| Virginia, was able to locate oil wells with 
| the certainty that a setter finds partridges. 
| Has nose brought him a fortune of five 
| hundred thousand ‘dollars as fees for pro- 
| féssional smelling (it is strange that no 
| one has trained a dog to point petroleum). 
| Possibly a dog might be taught to ‘« stand” 
|a nugget of gold in the frozen soil of 
| Alaska, as pigs find truffles in Perigord, 
for metals have a ‘characteristic smell. It 
|is probable that everything gives off a 
| characteristic effluvium, though our sense 

is not delicate enough to detect the most 
| subtle ones. Some gases like hydrogen 
| have no odor, others like chlorine and the 
product of the Hartford Gas Company 
have a very perceptible one. There is a 
general idea that a body must possess a 
| molecular weight fifteen times as great as 
| that of hydrogen before it can affect the 
| olfactory nerves of human beings, but even 
that needs confirmation. We frequently 
| confound taste and smell, and it is said that 
|no one can distinguish an onion from 
| apple by taste alone. 

Some odors cling to the surface of things, 
as the odor of game, which rarely rises 
much above the ground. Others are rap- 
idly diffused through the air. Why is 
this? Noone knows. One of the most 
singular things about the sense of smell! is 
that it is not subject to illusions. Sight 
may be deceived. One may imagine he 
sees things which are not before him ; he 
may hear a roaring in his ears-when there 
is no sound, but it is said that even the 
| Insane_are not subject to olfactory delu- 


red, a little over eight per cent ; of yellow, 
a little over six per cent; of blue, four 
per cent; and of green, only two per 
cent. But, further, yellow flowers con- 
tain the largest number with a disagree- 
ale odor, and the white the next largest. 
But this analysis is vitiated by the 
fact that a perfume agreeable to one 
person may be sickening to another ; 
‘there is no esthetic stawdard of smells, 
and there are but few which all declare 
to be delightful. An English manufac- 
turer of perfumes asserts that he is able to 
combine odors so as to produce a certain 
effect, and talks of a perfume scale ; but 
this seems rather commercial than scien- 
tific. If he could really produce an odor 
which everybody would recognize, by the 
combination of different smell-elements, 
the foundation of a science of smell would 
be laid. 

One remarkable thing about odor is that 
the emission of it does not appreciably di- 
minish the mass of the body from which it 
is given off. A grain of musk may fill a 
room with odor for years, and weigh as 
much at the end of the time as it did at the 
beginning. Its weight must have been 





TO EARN CHURCH 





MONEY 
A novel and pleasant way for the ladies 


An especial arrangement has been made to 
carry passengers to the Endeavor Convention in 
London in Ig00, by which all can go, up to the 
limit of the capacity of the steamers. Payments 
of $5 per month, beginning now, will cover the 
Passage money for the round trip, by time pas- 


| 
| 
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Sengers are ready to sail. Steamers land at|Sions. There are no ghost smells. If 
Southampton, England, where special train is in | this is true, what is the reason, what is the 
Waiting, conveying passengers to London in. about explanation, of the phenomenon? Again, 
~ Aaa and thirty minutes. The handsomely why are the earth and fields so much 
ese d tour-book containing all details of this | more fragrant in the morning than at 
mo “ and other Ocean voyages, including | noon, when, on the ‘other hand, the 
ia en payable in monthly payments, | Strength of most odors is increased by 
©e on application to the Excursion Depart- | heat ? 


ment of the 


Postum Cereal Co., Lim., Battle The scientific men ought at least to 


ee | ‘make a bluff’ at some of these prob- 
bite os oun send these beautifully illustrated | lems. As it is, here is an original sense 
conditions, ana societies entirely free of cost or | OF power of perception of the utmost re- 
forte satiate ae: the ladies a creditable, sum finement, older probably than the sense 


ject to the favoratile attention | of sight, a power for the exercise of which 


arsed er become excursionists. | we use a complicated mechanical and 
> pene Patra 2 voyages in reach of all is | nervous mechanism, the nature and ‘‘ mo- 
ited sectens an te, work, taken up as a dus operandi’’ of which is as much a 
ls Of the moe + © earn money for the cause, | matter of conjecture as were those of the 
should tring poly asant character. Its novelty | senses of sight and smell one thousand 
first taking ‘ nm returns to the church society | years ago. Evidently science has not dis- 
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FRANKLIN ALLEN 
Certified Public Accountant 
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Also 
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© Eastern Banks. . 8 RN & 
00., Equitabie Building, Musivon, Mass. 
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Should not be confined to light literature. 
Busy people who want rest for mind and 
body need something worth thinking about. 


in the Chautauqua Reading Circle offers an 
interesting plan. More than 250,000 readers 
have been enrolled in the Circle. Send for 
full information to 
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ail, 
= by lead- 


to every one, 
ods approved 
educaters. 


@UR CORRESPO 
8 Telephone Buliding, DETROIT, HICH. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philadelph 
Washington. Both sexes. s$th year. Healthful. 
4tiful. 16 teachers, 12 courses. 260 a year. 
tifully illustrated catalog address 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


be=2" Stammerers 











ting 





| covered everything yet. 











omputations, schedules, statements and accounts, 


Reading for Recreation 


The German-Roman Year 


: Or, T lessi f Tris 
JOHN HL. VINCENT, 29 Genessee St., Buffalo, N.Y. |!" Tribulation: Or, The Blessing of ‘Trials. By 
os _—__— | H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 1s0. Price, 75 cents. 
Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 

66 Do not Stammer ”? 12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 

You can be cured. System is endorsed by Dr. The Divine Order of Human Society. By Robert 
Lewis A. Sa of N.Y.; Hon. John Wana- — ae om f : rig! 
maher, Philadelphia and New York ; Professor Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 274 pages. (547% inches.) 
Horatio C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., University of Price, $1.00. 

Pennsylvania. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers The National Hymn-Book of the American 

of the Sunday School Times. Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
( Send for 60 page beok, “Do not Stammer,”’ 188 pages. (5%4X7% inches.) Price, $50 per hundred ; 
8 (mailed free) to Puiraperrum Institute, $6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents. 


1033 Spring Garden St., Phila.,Pa. Edw. S. John- 
* ston, Principal and Founder. Established 1884. 





ia, Baltimore, and 
u- 
For beau- 


megriTere and Train 
a ont St... Bos 


and poor welcome. 


catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
EELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 





































































LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 

Friendship the Master-Passion. by H. Clay 
Trumbull. 423 pages. (9X7 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. a 


Studies in Oriental Social Life. by H. Clay 
Trumbull. 450 pages. (6% X8% inches.) Illustrated. 
Price, $2. 50. 

Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 


(79% inches.) Two maps and four full-page illustra- 
| tions. Price, $3.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 
pages. (6% 8% inches.) 





By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Price, $2.00. 


35° 


The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 
the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 
(7%4Xs% 
Price, $1.00. 


By 
350 pages. 


inches.) With portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 


Teaching and Teachers. 
390 pages. (7% X5% inches.) 

A Model Superintendent, 
(54% X7% inches.) 
Henry P. Haven. Price, $1.00. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 

Price, $1.00. 

By H. Clay Trumbull. 

188 pages. Fine steel portrait of 
Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 

Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% X5% inches.) 

$1.50. 


By H. 


Price, 


Teachers’-Meetings: Their Necessity and Methods. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 60.. Price, 30 cents, 


Sunday-School Ways of Working. 
8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 

Hints on Chitd-Training. 
300 pages. (734X5% inches.) 


Beckonings from Little Hands. 
Du Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 


Paper, large 


By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Price, $1.00. 


By Patterson 


The Point of Contact in Teaching. 
son Du Bois. 12mo, pp. 88. 


The Knightly Soldier. 
323 pages. (5% 8 inches.) 


A Lie Never Justifiable. Hy H. Clay Trumbull. 
| 250 pages. (4Xz7imches.) Price, $1.00. 

Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 
hundred pages per book. (6% 4% inches.) Price, 
$2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a set. 


By 
Price, 60 cents. 


Patter- 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Prayer: Its Nature and Scope. 
| bull. xamo, pp. 160. 


By H. Clay Trum- 
Price. 75 cents. 





Byingten'’s Chart of Jewish National History. 
By the Rev. E. H. and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 


Arnold's Chart of Paul's Journeyings. 
Arnold, A.M. A potket chart. 


By C. E, 
Price, 20 cents. 

The Ten Commandments. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
38 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 25 cents. 

Two Northfield Sermons. & H. Clay Trumbull. 
53 pages. (54% X7% inches.) 

Light on the Story of Jonah. 
bull. 19 pages. (544X7% inches.) 


Price, 30 cents. 


By H. Clay Trum- 
Price, 20 cents. 


i 2 


The above books are for sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 


| . 
prices include postage. 


+ a 2 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






































J. R. MILLER, D.D., Editor. 


A PAPER FOR THE HOME, FOR THE SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 











‘* Our Sunday-school gets the FORWARD regularly, and I consider it the 
best paper for advanced Sunday-school Scholars or young people I have ever 
read. It is not only good, but fine—superfine. I do not see how it could well 
be better. It combines history, literature, story, uplifting and interesting infor- 
mation on modern practical subjects, short and progressive discussions on re- 
ligious and devotional themes that speak for Christ and gospel truth in a way 
that cannot help but penetrate the soul, and through the inflyence of the Holy 
Spirit produce most precious results. It is a family paper, which cannot but be 
a messenger of good to parents and children."’ ; a 

Rev. J. M. SMirH, Shellsburg, Iowa. ~ > Spouiy casthes nor chine tly and} 
“THE WORTH O° A THING B elf in. th and her-f 


e 
d ; 
ia best learned by tho want o’ it.” Although cheap Have you seen FORWARD? If not, write for sample copies. The paper is its own > R Good 
in point of price, best advertisement. ; 


Eight pages of interesting reading-matter every week, and in Ss ' 

SA PO LIO quantities the cost is less than one cent an issue. : Corset Waist ense ; 

Terms: 75 cents a year fora single subscription ; in quantities, 50 cents. 5S ua cheite talieee a in eo 

Is beyond value. Those who try it know. . Sample copies will be sent on application to Pere = to the form, health pf 
Don't you want a friend who would take half | dg ng > Fig 1 ye le ' 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, ' 











"_eererrrreeeve-eerereeeeeereee eee 


waist. Children's, 5c. to B0c; Misses’, Sic, 
out a murmur? What would you give to find an : Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00, de to Sit 
assistantin your housework that would 3 your 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. POP OO OS SS SCT CCC CCC CCE 
floors and walls clean, and your kitchen bright, 
and yet never grow ugly over the matter of hard 
work. Sa»olio is just such a friend and can be | 
bought at all grocers. No. 30. 
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Offer Limited to 500 Sets 
~ GEIKIBE’S iste exrosirion 
13 Volumes, Half Price, $] () 


The Regular Price of these 13 Volumes is $20 


eee A Dr. Geikie is well known to all‘ readers’ of The Sanday School Times, as he 
BLD1 CALF ‘has been a regular weekly contributor for a number of years. He has recently 
completed the last volume of ‘‘ Hours with the 
ENAMEL | | Bible,’’ and this event has suggested the plan of 
placing this completed ‘and stupendous work 
within the reach of all students and readers of the 
Bible on such terms as will make it possible for 
500 people to order and secure these great books 
at once. To introduce quickly, and to give op- 
portunity to draw attention to this Treasury of 
Bible Information the publishers of Dr. Geikie’s 
works have arranged with him to offer to the read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times 500 sets of his 
now completed work, 43 volumes for $10. 


w-L-pouct MRI 50:5 ticrs seo Bibl 


sg 3 ae cafe > , OLD TESTAMENT SERIES.—Six volumes, 12mo, in cloth Rey. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
a 5 ; and gilt, illustrated. ; 


HAND-SEWED G&S beg @] E Ss ae lea NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—Four volumes, 12mo, in cloth and gilt, illustrated. 
PROCESS. 9 i ! 


Just as good as those costing $5 . | aime | Geikie’s The Holy Land and the Bible 


to $7. You can save $2 te $3 on i | | i j | Illustrated with full-page plates. Two volumes, 8vo, in cloth. 
every pair. 


Imported Kangaroo Tops, fast color | i | | \ - *.9 . 
hooks and eyelets, three rows silk. stitch. 3 9) i) Geikie’s Old Testament Characters 
ing, oak leather bottoms, 155 different Hy i H 
styles, and widths from A to EE. | M | With 21 illustrations. Chronological tables and index. 12mo, cloth. 
Sold at our 52 steres in the } : i Sao 
large cities, and by 5000 retall ~ - : ; 
dealers throughout the U. 8. a T he Sunday School Times says: *‘ It is given to few writers to 
If not convenient to our stores _ ‘Tam very very glad to commend then: to my fellow-workers nut themselves into the place of the public in such a way as to 
wo heakow, tend Price, with 25 | in Sunday-school activity, assuring them they will find them supply exactly what it wants in any direction. His easy, g! iphic 
conte extra for carviage, to stimulating and practical. They fit in admirably with the style, his wide reading in the related literature, and his revere nie 
W. L. Dougl Brock? Sunday-school lessons for the next six years’ course.'"—A. F. “ for the sacred texts he is illustrating, all help to make Dr. Ge ikie 
et ae See Schauffer, D.D., June 8, 1897. the popular expositor the ‘English and American public have been 
“ waiting for.’’ 
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SEMA GOAT 




















Mass. State size and 
width usually worn. 


ane. Thirteen Volumes in all for $10 


Sree. __ The entire set is printed and bound in the best manner. The volumes contain an average of 500 pages each, 
with indexes, maps, and illustrations. 


SAVE 1g YOUR FUEL How to Get Send $10 in any way you prefer, and we will deliver to your address the complete set at 


once, express prepaid. Or send j and we will deliver to your address 
By, using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. the 13 Books te complete set at once, but ex- > 2:00 in cash, press charges will not be prepaid. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, Monthly payments of two dollars to be paid for four months following. If, afte: rece!v'ns 
oe be a pvp the _— ot the books, you are not satisfied, send them back in ten days, and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
prominent men. z. ae This offer is made for a limited time, and should be accepted at once. The necessity of prompt action 'S 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR therefore apparent. Send your order at once, and secure a library of permanent valfie. No matter what commen- 

the first order from each neighborhoou tary you may have, do not fail to secure these books by Dr. Geikie on the Bible. Address 

@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 


con lap Lelong JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 283 and 285 Fourth Ave., New York 7 


@ Reais he SERRE SA | SSSSeSSSeeSteSeseEe| 
The Sunday School Times intends to admit onlv +4ye:tisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


tne publishers will refund to subscribers any moncy that they lose thereby. 














